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Twenty years ago, James Hogg published the 
lyrical poetry of the Jacobites, which was fast re- 
ceding from us, as each year carried off another 
and another of the stragglers who had been out in 
the °45. He did service to literature and the 
world, by fixing down forever so many exquisite 
lyrics, which constitute the most enduring record 
of the feelings and the misfortunes of the extinct 
party who composed them. With the natural lean- 
ings of an editor to his subject, he found genius in 
every poem, and looked at Jacobitism in such a 
manner, that the extinction of the Stuarts alone 
prevented the authorities from asking an interview 
with the Shepherd, on the application of the trea- 
son laws. But though the arm of the law was 
paralyzed, the police of literature—the critics— 
were in their prime. The Edinburgh Review 
pounced upon the unhappy author end his book, 
and dragged before a court of whig jurisdiction the 
compiler, who, by covert hints, and often by direct 
statement, advocated the exploded doctrines of the 
exiled family, and thus blackened the memory of 
the whigs, who had done it all. Hogg is termed 
everything but a man of sense; and the poetry it- 
self is classed among the fugitive political squibs, 
which, like the ephemerides, should die on the day 
of birth. 

Times are changed, indeed, when the doctrines 

which Scott could just insinuate, and for mildly as- 
serting which Hogg endured martyrdom, have been 
urged in four octavo volumes with an earnestness 
that could not be surpassed, though the restoration 
of the Stuarts were yet attainable. We had 
thought that Jacobitism had died away, even amid 
the scenes which cradled it into youth, and saw the 
brief triumphs of its maturity. In the mixed and 
variegated shades of modern party, we had ima- 
gined that the search would be in vain for the prin- 
ciples of our Jacobite fathers. Their gallant 
achievements and their heroic deaths came to us 
through the cold medium of history, or in the 
plaintive melody of Jacobite song. Time was 
doing its usual duty of reducing heroes to ordinary 
proportions, and the romance of the °45 ran the 
risk of an eclipse. Even the long list of terrible 
proscriptions which swept over a ruined party, ex- 
tinguishing ancient families, and changing the very 
names of the districts that for ages had belonged to 
them, had been forgotten, under the benign civili- 
zation which has followed the consolidation of the 
throne of the house of Brunswick. 
_ The end of Jacobitism appeared to be approach- 
ing, from very want of an object for which to live. 
Afier a flickering life, kept up by the genius of 
Scott, it hastened to its exit, and ought ere this to 
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have disappeared from the stage of existing poli- 
ties. It still, however, exists to plague us. 
Though not as an active principle, capable of prac- 
tical application, by the reéstablishment of the Stu- 
arts, it has been made the foundation of specula- 
tive opinions, which tear up by the root the princi- 
ples of constitutional government, and of a whining 
sentimentality which misleads the judgment by 
arousing the sensibilities of the heart. The calam- 
ities of the wars of ambition are effaced by a year 
of peace ; those of the wars of opinion, political or 
religious, make a profounder impression, since 
they touch at the core the principles on which soci- 
ety is based. Accustomed, therefore, to the im- 
mortality of party—finding, not in the glens merely 
but in the crowded cities, the spirit of the cove- 
nanters still animating their descendants, and the 
principles of the puritans the principles of English 
descent—it were strange if a great party like the 
Jacobites, so resolute in their schemes, so generous 
in their sacrifices, so ardent in their devotion, had 
passed away without leaving on society an impres- 
sion of their existence. 

Be it from conviction, or from morbid sentimen- 
tality, or as a bookselling speculation, we have been 
favored by Mrs. Thomson and Mr. Jesse with two 
books filled with the most rampant Jacobitism. 
This would be pleasant reading now, were it not 
the germinating false principles, and the giving as- 
sistance to a party who wish to roll back the free 
opinions of the revolution. The phantoms of he- 
reditary right and ecclesiastical supremacy, which 
had long slept quietly in their graves, have aston- 
ished the world by the tale of their strange resur- 
rection. Under another name, every doctrine 


'against which our fathers protested, and for the 


enforcement of which the Stuarts fell, has been 
made the subject of elaborate eulogy. Thus the 
departed great are robbed of their reward, and sen- 
timental historians and tractarian polemics destroy, 
by distinctions and exceptions, all political morali- 
ty and all constitutional freedom. 

Yet the three works which have just appeared 
on the history of Jacobitism are an agreeable acces- 
sion to our literature. They give the history of 
the empire subsequent to the revolution; they 
do it, too, in the form the most engaging and in- 
structive. Memoirs increase the interest, by indi- 
vidualizing the narrative, and centring the atten- 
tion on a single object. Painting men in dishabille 
—exhibiting them in their retirement—associating 
us with the history of their private life, in those 
moments when nature speaks—these writings cre- 
ate an interest always superior to that of history, 
which hampers itself but little with details, and ele- 
vates its heroes upon a pedestal. We see the past 
more fully than was ever wished by the men whose 
doings constitute public history—we can unravel 
the secret motives and outrageous pretensions of an 
age divided from ours by a hundred years, and as 
each rotten reputation is dug up from the ruins of 
this moral Herculaneum, we find many an illusion 
vanishing as to character and actions. 

We do not mean to say that the important period 
of fifty-seven years, from the revolution to the last 
rebellion, has found historians full in all things, in 
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the three writers who have published the Memoirs 
of the Jacobites. They have confined themselves 
only to one party, whose history, however, must 
always be interesting to Scotland and to Scotsmen. 
Commencing with the statesmen of the days of 
James the Second, we have a continued biographi- 
cal narrative to the death of the last of the chiefs 
of the °45. In regard to the mode in which this 
has been accomplished, we have—barring the Ja- 
cubite leaning—much to praise, and but little to 
condemn. 

Both Mr. Jesse and Mrs. Thomson_ have the 
merit of adding, from unpublished papers, some- 
thing new to what is already known. That which 
is old they have placed in an intelligible garb, and 
dragged considerable information from the obscuri- 
ty of volumes which the world had forgotten. But, 
while Mr. Jesse displays great industry, he has lit- 
tle discrimination. All that has been written on 
the subject he has given us—truth, falsehood, ex- 
aggeration, nonsense—compiled, with great fideli- 
ty, from every source accessible to investigation 
and industry. With the indifference of a practised 
writer, he is not ambitious of originality. Provided 
the book is made, it matters not to whom belongs 
the merit of the writing; and accordingly, every 
third page is a quotation of the interesting passages 
in all the pamphlets, histories, and memoirs which 
have enlightened the world on the history of Jaco- 
-bitism. By using his scissors rather than his head, 
Mr. Jesse has furnished us with a better book than 
.a stricter attention to originality, or a higher intel- 
lectual activity, would, in all probability, have 
given us. It is only to be regretted, that in the 


preference bestowed on his quotations, he has not 
Jabored at all times for the honor of his sagacity, 
and has inserted much to increase the volume 


rather than the interest. In regard to what is ori- 
ginal, we might have had a more distinct narrative 
of those minutie that illustrate personal character, 
mational manners, and the feelings and opinions of 
ithe time. Much of the general speculation—in 
chigh Cambyses vein—not very consistent or pro- 
found, might, with advantage, have been supplant- 
ed by a few of those numerous anecdotes which 
escaped the industry of Forbes, Scott, and Cham- 
‘bers, and which, though still circulating in society, 
are fast dropping into oblivion. The Jacobitism of 
‘the volumes is, moreover, evidently not native 
here, and to the manner born. It has, with him, 
only the appearance of being the medium for fine 
writing, like those old airs that musicians take, in 
order to produce upon them a thousand new varia- 
tions, 

Yet, after all, Mr. Jesse’s book is interesting 
and instructive. The greater part is occupied with 
the history of Prince Charles. There is also a full 
sketch of the life of the old Chevalier, the father 
of the prince, more complete and accurate than any 
other we know of in the English language. Add to 
these the Memoirs of the Countess of Albany, the 
wife of Prince Charles—of the Cardinal York, his 
brother, the last and best of the Stuart line since 
the days of James the First—of the gallant old 
Balmerino—of the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 
martie—of Lord George Murray, and the celebrated 
Flora M’Donald. 

Mr. Klose’s book is one with greater pretensions 
to originality, and is confined exclusively to the 
history of the young chevalier, with a prefatory 
sketch of the character of the Stuart reigns. Mr. 
Klose, though a foreigner, has fallen into a few of 
the blunders which might have been excusable in 
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him, when treating of the antique history of an. 
other land. He brings to his task all a foreigner’s 
impartiality, with few of a foreigner’s prejudices, 
Had he referred more to his authority, and told the 
sources of his knowledge, we would have had 
greater confidence in his narrative, and given a 
more implicit respect to his speculative opinions, 
These in general are just, liberal, and philosophic ; 
and while the romance of history is not lost by pro- 
saic dulness, the writer never rides the pegasus of 
imagination, to excite a ‘‘ thrilling’’ interest, by a 
burst of forced and metaphorical conceits. 

Mrs. 'Thomson’s work is one which has agreea- 
bly disappointed us. It is a genuine book, a little 
too pompous and ambitious in its style for memoirs, 
yet written with an earnest honesty of feeling, that 
goes far to palliate its errors of opinion. We be- 
gan to read it, in a spirit of hopeless resignation, 
determined honestly to discharge the task of only 
judging it on trial. We anticipated that it would 
have been a production of the same school, as that 
of all the lady writers on Scottish history—feeble 
in statement, erroneous in its facts, sickly in its 
thought, but above and beyond all, with an intol- 
erable mouthing of the most maudlin sentiment. 
We have found it, however, a book, with regard to 
facts, carefully compiled—drawn not merely from 
the ready sources patent to all, but from the secre- 
cy of ancient cabinets, in which was entombed a 
large collection of interesting correspondence, now, 
for the first time, made known to the world. We 
see that this lady has spent a large portion of her 
time in the study of books containing the history 
of the events of which she treats; she cites them 
as one who loves them and knows them well ; she 
borrows from them a crowd of piquant passages 
and interesting anecdotes, drawn principally from 
forgotten sources. Freshness and animation reign 
throughout ; and in the passages most Jacobitical 
in their tendency, the good nature, good spirit, and 
agreeable writing silence rebuke. She has never 
allowed what she terms ‘a leaning for the unfor- 
tunate cause of the Stuarts’’ to pervert the impar- 
tiality of history. Neither do we meet with any 
cruel outrages upon logic, or any perversion of 
those great principles on which rests the column 
of British freedom, erected with such painful effort, 
and guarded with such unsleeping zeal. 

The work has evidently been revised by persons 
capable of saving the writer from mistakes. When 
we find a lady versant in the technical jargon of 
the Scottish law, and rivalling Bailie Maewheeble 
himself in the correct description of ‘‘ fee and life- 
rent,”’ and of all the mysteries of ‘* dispositions of 
lands, heritages, tenements, annual rents, together 
with the goods, jewels, gear, utensils, horses, 
sheep, cattle, nolt, corn, and others pertaining and 
belonging to,” &c., &c., (vol. ii., p. 301, and vol. 
ii., p. 180-6,) we are scarcely in error in suppos- 
ing that some modern bailie has given the aid of 
his inspiration to the history. There are, howev- 
er, some errors in regard to localities that might 
have been avoided, by a judicious employment of 
any bailie who, (according to Mrs. Malaprop,) by 
being ‘‘ instructed in geometry, might know some- 
thing of the contagious countries.’’ Thus we have 
the village of Logierait, near Dunkeld, transmuted 
into Logaret, (vol. i., p. 87.) The house of Stew- 
art of Gairntully, is cones into ** the house of 
Stewart of Grandutly,” (vol. i., p. 155,) which 
might be confounded with Stewart of Grandtully 
—a different family. The river Earn becomes 
Eru, (vol. i., p. 181,) and the Trosachs are trans- 
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muted into Trosaéhs, (vol. ii., p. 156.) Many 
other blunders of the same kind—some ty pographi- 
eal and others editorial—we do not mean to dwell 
upon in _— to a work which possesses so many 
recommendations, 

Mrs. Thomson, by not giving a history of Prince 
Charles, has ample space for separate memoirs of 
the subordinates. Her first volume contains an 
admirable biography of the Earl of Mar, in which 
we are carried back to the old parliament of Scot- 
jand, and enlightened as to all the details of the 
rise, progress, and suppression of the rebellion of 
the 15. We have alsoa memoir of the young 
Earl of Derwentwater, who closed his short career, 
amid universal sympathy, on the scaffold ; of the 
Master of Sinclair, whose opposition to Mar and 
graphic history of the insurrection, have saved his 
memory from the oblivion that his insignificance 
otherwise would have ensured him ; and, finally, 
of Cameron of Lochiel, the most patriotic, disinter- 
ested, and bravest Jacobite of them all. The sec- 
ond volume commences with the biography of the 
Earl of Nithsdale, who was saved from the scaffold 
by the heroic intrepidity of his wife; of Viscount 
Kenmure, and the Marquis of Tullibardine ; of Sir 
Joha Maclean, an illustrious obscure, of whom the 
world has heard little and cares less, and of whom 
all that is necessary to be said, may be summed up 
by saying, that he was one of the officers of Cla- 
verhouse, and was out in the 15. The latter half 
of the volume is, however, occupied with two 
names, with which Scotland once rang from side to 
side—Rob Roy and Fraser of Lovat. The former, 
though at the battle of Sheriffmuir, could scarcely 
be enrolled among the Jacobites. At the same 
time, we like to read his history, though it might 
have been told with somewhat less of the tone of a 
sermon on human frailty. Of the life of Lovat, we 
can only say that it gives a good but rather stilted 
and scaadibenant portrait of that extraordinary 


being, who, with all the vices of human nature, 
could simulate virtue so admirably, that he some- 


times convinced himself that it was real. Of this 
incomparable rascal, we meet with a new incident 
somewhat peculiar. It appears that, besides being 
an outlaw, prison-breaker, and perpetrator of every 
crime, including rape, perjury, assassination, arson, 
treason, he was guilty of rather successful hypoc- 
risy. He took holy orders when he found time 
hanging on his hands in France, joined the Jesuits, 
and attracted vast crowds to the evangelical ser- 
mons of the Curé of St. Omer! Of the third vol- 
ume, we need only mention, that it contains a very 
full memoir of Lord George Murray—of Flora 
M'Donald—of the Earl of Kilmarnock—of the 
Duke of Perth, and of Charles Radcliffe, brother 
of the Earl of Derwentwater. 

The most defective passages in these three books 
are the history of party. While nothing is left to 
be desired in regard to the history of persons, we 
have little or nothing of the doings of those great 
parties that divided the empire. While we have a 
faithful narrative of the antics of the puppets, we 
are told nothing of the people who pulled the 
strings. The mode in which the whigs and tories 
of the days of William and Anne conducted them- 
selves, ahve to the exiled princes, constitute by 
far the most interesting chapter in the history of 
Jacobitism. They exhibit a series of intrigues 
without example in profligacy, unparalleled in 
blunders. The battles of the cabinet and the sen- 
ate rise in interest above Sheriffmuir or Culloden. 
It was in the cabinet alone that the danger of a re- 








peal of the act of settlement was ever imminent, 
and it was by the doings there that the Stuarts had 
ever a chance of a second restoration. 

On this subject all our three historians are either 
erroneous or mute ; and we regret to add, that Mrs. 
Thomson is the greatest offender of the three. We 
are surprised that she has omitted a history of the 
Jacobite intrigues in the days of William, and of 
the policy of that sagacious manarch. Of the still 
more interesting events of the reign of Anne, little 
is told, and that erroneously. Parties are confound- 
ed ; and the crimes of the tories are mercilessly laid 
upon the whigs. Yet unless there be a correct and 
even minute account of the intrigues at court, the 
first rebellion, in its origin, is absolutely unintelligi- 
ble; and the second, in its apparent imprudence, 
criminal and dishonest. The first was the result of 
passion, a start of phrensy, on the part of the baf- 
fled intriguers of the last ministry of Anne. The 
second, where the cloak required to be made after 
it began to rain—where an insurrection was raised 
without a regiment organized, can only be redeem- 
ed from being a crime, as great in morals as in law, 
by the state of parties at °45. To tell that Charles 
raised his standard at Glenfinals—gained the battles 
of Preston and of Falkirk—was routed at Colloden 
—hunted in the Hebrides, and finally escaped, is to 
tell us half the story, upou which no judgment can 
be pronounced $n the character and conduct of the 
chevalier. The same difficulty surrounds us here, 
that fetters the judgment in regard to the history of 
Mary, Compassion for misfortune perverts the 
truth of history. It represents the victims of their 
own excesses as abandoned to party fury, instead 
of being condemned by all the majesty of national 
justice. ‘Thus the men who wanted an excuse to 
begin the tragedy of their country, appear as mar- 
tyrs by the heroism of their death. Our only re- 
source is in what Mr. Klose alone has attempted. 
Before we can strike the balance of good and evil 
in the history of the Stuarts, we must recall the 
story of their expulsion—the succession of abuses 
—of obstinate and enormous error—of fatal folly, 
by which a family, delivered to all the elements of 
decay, marched rapidly to its ruin. We had a 
long experience of its incapacity. By that light 
we are enabled to reduce to its level, a romantic 
story, which, by exhibitions of courage and gener- 
osity, would otherwise ennoble human infirmity, 
dignify the nature of vice, and make ambition vir- 
tue. 

The two prominent characters in the volumes 
under consideration, are the old chevalier, the son of 
James the Second, and Prince Charles himself. 
They are interesting contrasts; the gloomy, de- 
sponding, unambitious father—the sanguine, gay, 
light-hearted, and enthusiastic son. Both were en- 
gaged in unsuccessful rebellions, and have thus af- 
forded usan opportunity of comparing their capacities 
—both were the victims of domineering necessities, 
enabling us to contrast their powers of endurance, 
and their philosophy. Where, against hope, the 
son struggled so nobly, and with his ragged moun- 
taineers advanced within three days’ march of Lon- 
don, we are often driven to suppositions as to the 
fate of the empire had Charles been the leader in 
the ’15; a better account would, at least, have been 
transmitted to posterity as to the conduct of the 
war ; force of character would have obtained its ac- 
customed preéminence, and the penalties of treason 
would not have been incurred without a provocation 
equal to the punishment. 

Of the causes of the first rebellion we shaJ) after 
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wards have something to say. The immediate 
agent who took the management which produced 
the ruin, was one of those restless men unfit for a 
leader, and unwilling to be a subordinate. The 
Earl of Mar was one of the adventurers of the pe- 
riod, whose estates had suffered a quick process of 
decay under the forfeitures of the civil wars. He 
had entered life with a determination to retrieve his 
position, if it were possible, by honor—if not, by 
any means consistent with safety. It embarrasses 
historians now to ascertain the causes of that exten- 
sive influence exercised by this intriguer in the 
north. Ambitious mediocrity, insatiable vanity, a 
sublime genius in a coterie, an assumption of skill 
in all things, were his principal characteristics, 
while selfishness and expediency were his princi- 
ples of action. After some rather dishonorable 
trimming, he had allied himself with the tory party, 
and partook of their disgrace. Like Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, he made an attempt to ingratiate him- 
self with the German sovereign, and forwarded to 
him a letter, which, for fulsome adulation, was too 
strong even for the German appetite of George the 
First—‘‘ I beg leave by this to kiss your majesty’s 
hand, and congratulate your happy accession to the 
throne.’’ The vile columnies of slanderers had as- 
persed his character, he said; wicked insinuations 
were made against his loyalty. Hjs own services 
to his country, his share in promoting the union of 
the crowns, and the consequent imposition upon 
Scotland of the act of settlement—which the Scot- 
tish parliament had never passed—his exertions in 
baffling intrigues adverse to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion in the days of Anne, with lavish promises of 
his determination to secure it now, were topics on 
which he dilated only a few months prior to the cele- 
brated hunting match at Bremar, at which he un- 
furled the flag of the Stuarts. (Mrs ‘Thomson, i., 
p. 51.) 

Not contented with this, he exerted his great in- 
fluence with the Scottish chiefs, to procure an ad- 
dress of congratulation to the new monarch on his 
accession This address was signed by heads of 
the clans, who subsequently became parties in his 
rebellion. But it was all to no purpose The 
German elector, in ascending the throne of a great 
empire, was only a German elector still. His 
views were early bounded by the confines of his 
petty principality, and he could never realize an es- 
timate of the nation whom necessity had compelled 
to call him to be their chief. England was too big 
for him ; and his polities were based upon the nar- 
row prejudices of his education. ‘To the throne he 
carried all the petty resentments of a schoolboy, 
and, in their gratification, forgot the prudence be- 
coming a monarch whose power rested upon the 
quicksands of a disputed succession. ‘To have se- 
cured the attachment of Mar, would have only cost 
the easy gift of some bauble honor, or lucrative ap- 
pointment. ‘To have done so, would have been to 
extinguish in its origin any chance of immediate 
insurrection. 

All hopes of honorable or dishonorable ambition 
being thus cut off—all excuses for allegiance be- 
ing crushed by threats of impeachment and at- 
tainder for past misconduct—all the hereditary 
feelings of his family to the Stuart race, being 
strengthened by all manner of insults to himself ; 
—disappointed ambition—baffled hopes—safety— 
false honor—all concurred to one object; and the 
famous Bremar hunting-match was held. Here, 
the Earl invited all the chiefs of influence whom 
hereditary principles had made Jacobite, and whom 
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reverse, with all its dread apparatus of punish. 
ment, had not yet made prudent. Scott has wel] 
sketched the scene in Waverley, though he has 
placed it at a later date. Never was there a gath- 
ering in Scotland for such an object, which dis- 
played a greater array of ancient names. The 
hunting was changed into acouncil of war, opened 
by the Earl with a long harangue, apologetic of 
his past tergiversation, and energetic with the 
promise of future resolution. Assurances of g 
general rising in England, and of aid from France, 
mingled with appeals to those national feelings so 
powerful with such an audience, carried away at 
the last all the suggestions of prudence ; and the 
whole assembly committed themselves by an oath 
of fealty to the Stuarts. 

The cause, at this juncture, had much of the 
elements of success. A party unbroken in spirit 
by defeat ; resolute, active, united ; an unpopular 
foreigner on the throne, estranging the affections 
of the ancient nobility of England by crowding 
his court with the obscure officials of his petty 
principality, wriggling themselves into the govern- 
ment of a nation of whose very language they 
were ignorant, and stiltixng themselves into great- 
ness, by measures which compromised the security 
of their master and the peace of Europe ;—dis- 
content universal ; the tory chiefs constituting the 
ministry of Anne pursued with forfeiture, and 
threatened with death ; the absence of any states- 
man of capaci'y to direct with energy the defence 
of government ; the abundant supply of funds in 
the hands of Mar; these were advantages which 
in abler hands would have sent the Hanoverian 
Elector to Jearn the philosophy of patience in his 
hereditary dominions. 

But no Claverhouse with ruthless energy, no 
Montrose with his rapid movements was there, to 
give life to a party who only wanted a leader. 
Now when they had all the materiel of war, they 
wanted the gallant youth, who, in the ’45, often 
reduced to his last guinea, was obliged to carve his 
way to a throne with three thousand mountaineers 
armed with scythes. But the supple courtier 
could neither command the respect of his followers 
by his wisdom, or inspire them with confidence in 
his military skill, which he began to acquire when 
circumstances elevated him tocommand. Through- 
out all Scowland, however, to the north of the 
Forth, the fiame of rebellion spread with amazing 
speed, and the incompetent commander found him- 
self at the head of a well supplied army of ten 
thousand men. 

Had Charles Edward been so equipped in the 
45, the retreat from Derby might have been 
changed into a victorious march on London. But 
the leaders of the rising in ’15, knew better how 
to write gloomy letters of anticipated disaster, 
than to gain victories or animate soldiers with their 
prospect. Every scheme was discussed with the 
verbosity of diplomatists negotiating a treaty ; and, 
in general, the tide had passed before they had 
resolved to unloose their moorings. The impatient 
Highlanders, instead of an immediate onslaught, 
were turned for a long period into Perth, to sow, 
in inglorious inactivity, the seeds of vexation and 
disappointment. The capacity of Mar for the 
leadership, may be judged of by two extracts from 
his letters—the one exhibiting the trifling society 
he resorted to, in the midst of a rebellion, and the 
other the childish impertinence he indulged in, 
when charged with such momentous responsibill- 
ties. 
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He was very fond of the praises of women ; but 
he appears to have had a surfeit :— 

‘« The only inconvenience I had by Kate Bruce 
lodging in the same house with me was, it brought 
in oo Many women upon me, and some of these 
brought in others, and to this minute I cannot with 
discretion get quit of them.’’—( Thomson, i., p. 
183. 

tevin the pen of a ready writer, he threw off 
an abundance of rebel proclamations at Perth ; and 
he chuckles heartily at the fact, that ‘* besydes 
other dispersings, I did yesterday cause putt in 
fiftein copies of it in the Lords of Sessions Boxes."’ 
“ee i., p. 183.) 

The old chevalier landed in Scotland when all 
necessity for his presence had passed—when dis- 
sensions had destroyed all unity of action—and 
cowardice had consummated the ruin which inea- 
pacity had made sure. The chevalier himself was 
but little calculated to exhilarate the drooping 
spirits of the rebels. From the moment of his 
landing to his speedy flight, he never ceased to use 
his handkerchief to dry the incessant torrent of his 
tears. His whole conduct in Scotland reminds one 
of the blubbering of a child. At the first inter- 
view with his followers, he addressed them in the 
following style of lachrymose rebuke :— 

‘* He had come among them, he said, merely 
that those who were backward in discharging their 
own duty, might find no pretext for their conduct 
in his own absence. For myself, it is no new 
thing for me to be unfortunate, since my whole 
life from my cradle has been a constant series of 
misfortune ; and I am prepared, if it so pleases 
God, to suffer the extent of the threats which my 
enemies throw out against me.’’—(Jesse, i., p. 


54.) 

The effect of this mode of speech, and the ap- 
pearance of the man himself, have been graphi- 
cally deseribed in a work supposed to be written 
by the Master of Sinclair, who was in Mar’s 
camp, a continual thorn in the side of his com- 
mander, 

“The chevalier had a speech grave, and not 
very clearly expressive of his thoughts, nor over 
much to the purpose ; his words were few, and 
his behavior and temper seemed always composed. 
Neither can I say i ever saw himsmile. If he 
was disappointed in us, we were tenfold more so 
in him—we saw nothing in him that looked like 
spirit. He never appeared with cheerfulness and 
vigor to animate us; our men began to despise 
hin ; some asked of he could speak. 1am sure the 
figure he made dejected us; and had he sent us 
5000 men of good troops, and never himself come, 
we had done other things than we have done.” — 
(Spottiswoode Miscellanies.) 

is conduct was as disheartening as his appear- 
ance and his words, and exhibits to us the fate 
that awaited us in the successful issue of his enter- 
prise. While at Scone, among the presbyterians 
of Perth, he would not allow a protestant even to 
say grace before him—ostentatiously retaining a 
confessor to repeat the paternosters and ave-marias. 
Notwithstanding all Lord Mar’s anxiety, too, in 
collecting the necessary ribbons, and ‘‘ making a 
crown, in pieces, at Edinburgh, and bringing it 
over here,’’ he deferred the important mummery 
of his coronation, as he could not take the usual 
coronation oath. A day or two before the flight 
of the Jacobite army from Perth, we find this able 
commander busying himself in getting together, 
“a collection of all papers relating to the corona- 








tion of King Charles the First and Second,”’ with 
the view of not committing any violation of the 
rules of etiquette, in the important ceremonial for 
the chevalier. 

The news of the advance of Argyle, spread 
consternation among the leaders of the rebel force, 
while the Highlanders, chafing under an inactivity 
so foreign to their character, insisted on being led 
to immediate action. A retreat was ordered—the 
chevalier shedding tears over the miseries of his 
position, and whining, as usual, against the men 
who had risked their all for him. ‘* Instead of 
bringing him a crown,” he groaned, ‘* they had 
brought him to his grave.”” The indignant iigh- 
landers were dragged along the coast sullen and 
dejected. They were at last deserted by the chev- 
alier, Mar, and the instigators of the rebellion, 
who took shipping for France, leaving the miser- 
able dupes of their incapacity to a universal mili- 
tary execution, which crushed the impotent resist- 
ance of undisciplined despair. 

The defeat of the rebels, and the horrors of 
their execution, had less effect in laying Jacobit- 
ism in ruins, than the appearance, character, and 
conduct of the old chevalier. All enthusiasm 
vanished—all the lofty ideas of the chivalrous 
valor announced as one of his characteristics, were 
chased away by the miserable reality ;—all the 
tory anticipations of his complying spirit in reli- 
gion were disappointed. ‘They had licked the dust 
in vain. They had, to no purpose, thrown them- 
selves into the hopeless struggle of determined 
loyalty, against the settled power of an usurper. 
On their country they had brought the devastations 
of a civil war ; on themselves they had dragged a 
retribution either in their victory or their defeat. 
The nature of the latter was exemplified by the 
event; the former could be correctly guessed, 
when they found in their future king, a weak, im- 
practicable man, who would yield nothing—con- 
cede no point to civilization and established free- 
dom, whose counsellors were Jesuits, and to whose 
favor the surest passport was his confessor. 

On his return to France, his first act was nearly 
as foolish as his conduct in Scotland. He dismis- 
sed from his service the only Englishman who 
could conduct it, and give his cause respectability. 
Bolingbroke had submitted to the degradation of 
being appointed ‘‘ secretary of state’? to a mon- 
arch who could not obtain the means of life but 
from eleemosynary aid. He had, with his usual 
skill, negotiated with the court of France for the 
effective assistance of all its power. He was in 
constant communication with the Earl of Mar, 
when that commander was leading his victims on 
toruin. Yet the first act of the chevalier on his 
return was his written dismissal on a miserable 
scrap of paper, from ‘all his honors and emolu- 
ments!’ ‘* The kingly heroic style,’’ says Bo- 
lingbroke in his noted letter to Wyndham, “‘of the 
paper was, that he had no farther occasion for my 
services, accompanied by an order to deliver up all 
the papers in my office to Ormond, all which might 
have been contained in a moderate sized letter 
case.’’ Horace Walpole, describing the feeling 
of Paris, also tells us the cause of Bolingbroke’s 
disgrace. ‘‘ They use poor Harry most unmerci- 
fully, and call him knave and traitor: and God 
knows what. I believe all poor Harry’s fault 


was, that he could not play his part with a grave 
enough face ; he could not help laughing now and 
then at such kings and queens.”’ 

The consequence was immediately visible in the 
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conduct of the English tories. Although the letter 
to Wyndham was not published at this period, yet 
that it was printed and circulated we can have no 
doubt. There are some passages in this letter 
drawn by the hand of a master. Denounced as a 
traitor, he throws back with insulting sarcasm, the 
scorn and contempt of a man who knew his accu- 
sers. He did worse than this, by pounding in the 
crucible of a dry logic which he seldom used, the 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience, 
which constituted the Stuart creed. These doc- 
trines, hitherto kept in abeyance, were now held up 
to the ridicule of mankind, with every bitter person- 
ality necessary to the enlivening a political disqui- 
sition. 

The most amazing effect was produced by this 
manifesto of the exiled tory chief. The chevalier’s 
ingratitude to Bolingbroke wiped out the sin of 
George the First in regard to his attainder ; the 
natural weakness of understanding which the chev- 
alier inherited, held out no encouraging prospect 
in success, and the mixture of gross licentiousness 
with fanatical observance of the punctilios of his re- 
ligion, displayed a character not of a kind to invite 
the enthusiastic devotion of a Protestant empire. 
The more minute accounts which daily arrived of 
the character of the man, and of his priestly coun- 
sellors, completed the disgust which the sarcasms 
of Bolingbroke had excited, and led the tories to the 
conclusion, that the worst lot for themselves as for 
their country would be the restoration of such a king. 

This was not the last attempt at the overthrow 
of the German sovereigns, prior to the memorable 
45. Wherever Great Britain had a quarrel, the 
emissaries of the chevalier appeared to hatch it into 
life, and excite compassion by an exhibition of his 
sores. The iron-headed Swede, Charles XII., en- 
raged at the conduct of George the First, had deter- 
mined, at the head of 10,000 troops, to make a de- 
scent on Engiand. A cannon-shot stopped the 
career of the royal madman, and the hopes of the 
chevalier now rested upon the barbarian power of 
Russia. This having proved a broken prop, he re- 
paired to Madrid to implore the compassion of 
Alberoni. The result was a new expedition, of 
which general history makes no mention, under the 
guidance of the once popular Duke of Ormond, and 
having for its object a descent on Scotland. The 
elements conspired against the adventurers; most 
of the ships were shattered ere they had properly 
got to sea; and two only could proceed to their 
destination, where the Earl of Seaforth, Tullibar- 
dine, and the Earl Marischall, had no sooner landed 
than they were obliged to seek safety from the pur- 
suing royalists, among the coverts of the Western 
Isles. 

All attempts to restore the Stuarts having thus 
partaken of the usual fatality of his race, the chev- 
alier resigned himself with great composure to his 
destiny. Occupied with his mistresses and his con- 
fessors, he gave up, without a sigh, the hopes of 
royalty ; and the tories of England, instructed by 
his example, forgot him and his principles. The 
quarrel with Bolingbroke laid all hope of tory sup- 
port forever in the dust, and the decaying faction 
of the Jacobites beheld themselves left alone to 
dream of a restoration. The tories changed their 
tactics with their circumstances, and the calls of an 
overruling necessity—they abandoned the pretend- 
er, and they were defied by the reigning monarch. 
They could no longer, therefore, enroll themselves 
as the defenders of royal prerogative, because they 
had no monarch to seek their assistance ; the loyalty 
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of the cavaliers was never displayed by their descen(- 
ants to the Brunswick race ; from being royalists 
they became aristocrats, and, partly by the aid of 
popular excitement, partly by the force of thei; 
own influence, their history for a hundred years js 
the opposition to any extension of regal preroga- 
tive. 

The long domination of Walpole, the great 
leader of the second generation of the whigs. 
reconciled the country to its new sovereigns, 
His sagacious schemes, so wise in their ob. 
ject, so unjustifiable in the means by which they 
were attained, broke up the parties of the days 
of Anne, and fused them into new combina. 
tions. ‘The statesmen who had clung to the hope 
of a Stuart restoration as the means of power, 
abandoned at last the impracticable representative 
of the dynasty to his fate. They found him unfit 
for a master, too obstinate for a tool, too helpless 
for an ally, too dangerous as a friend. His cause 
was left to find adherents amid the wild glens and 
mountains of the north, where attachment could 
linger on unaffected by the shocks of party tactics, 
or the tortuous policy of ambitious politicians. 
Here the highland chieftains, living in their soli- 
tudes, without communication except with their ex- 
iled brethren in Franee, and ignorant of the silent 
settlement of feeling, and reconciliation of opposing 
interests in the south, could drink Jacobite toasts 
with enthusiastic shouts, and find vent to feeling in 
treasonable harangues against the German lairdie. 

Thirty years, with its many changes, had ex- 
pired ; age had crept over the chevalier; a new 
generation had arisen, a new king sat upon the 
throne of the British empire, and the career of 
Walpole had closed. The long period of fifty- 
seven years had swept over the ruins of the Stuart 
monarchy, when another of the line made a last at- 
tempt to recover his inheritance. A striking epi- 
sode it is in the dull history of the reign of George 
the Second, when a youth, attended by seven ful- 
lowers, landed in the wilds of Moidart, to shake 
the government of the greatest of modern nations, 
and to embarrass the world with the problem of his 
success. Without a friend to counsel him to pro- 
ceed—with his father’s entreaties ringing in his 
ears, to think of the hopeless enterprise as a dream 
—with all the adherents to his family, in the land 
to which he came, protesting against it unless sup- 
ported by 10,000 bayonets—without the knowledge 
or assistance of the court of France, the pretender 
landed in the Western Isles, which he was so soon 
to traverse as a hunted wanderer. History has 
few chapters so romantic ; fiction cannot embellish 
it, and poetry attains its loftiest flight when en- 
gaged in the narrative of facts. Had success 
crowned the enterprise it would have been re- 
nowned as one of the astonishing feats in history ; 
but a civil war without the probability of triumph, 
is a crime greater than all others, since no other is 
so productive of enduring calamity. It annihilates 
all reverence for justice, all the amenities by which 
humanity has incorporated into warfare the gentle 
spirit of compassion, forbearance, and generosity ; 
it generates a ferocity which resents not merely @ 
present injury, but a worse calamity in a foreseen 
future of destruction on the scaffold; it leaves be- 
hind it the bitter feuds which disturb a nation’s re- 
pose for successions of generations; in short, it 
ranges on opposite sides, if not brethren joined by 
the ties of blood, at least the citizens of a common 
country, entailing upon many of them the ruin of 
their fortune, and a perpetual exile. No cause, how 
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deeply soever based in the principles of eternal jus- 
tice, could sanction the instigation of such calami- 
ties, without a surer ground than a mere hope of 
triumph ; and it is this which must be looked to by 
every leader of revolutions, who does not desire 
the execrations of his victims, or the condemnation 
of posterity sitting in judgment upon his tomb. 

f at any time there was the probability of suc- 
cess, it was at the period when the chevalier ar- 
rived. ‘Two causes of this we shall have occasion 
shortly to advert to, in relation to the parties of the 
days of the two first Georges. At this period 
George the Second reigned with a character as un- 
popular as his father’s. His personal licentious- 
ness, as it was little known, created only a small part 
of that sum of indignation which had no measure in 
its expression, and threatened, when put in action, 
to effect another revolution. The monarch’s pre- 
dilections for his German principality involved the 
country in the great continental war. The people 
became disgusted with their monarch, and his min- 
isters were involved in the same torrent of obloquy 
with their master. Throughout the empire the 
name of Hanover became odious to a proverb, and 
various pamphlets appeared as to the legality of 
changing kings. 

The tories, too, in the gloomy region of oppo- 
sition to which the long domination of Walpole 
had consigned them, began to see a morning rising 
on their despair. They began to treat the unhap- 

y Jacobites with kindness. ‘They had fought with 
Goce endeavor for thirty-two years, the battle 
of faction in the legislature, and were uniformly 
beaten by the organized phalanx of the whig min- 
isters. At this time, the fame of the accomplish- 
ments of Charles Edward was carried over Europe, 
and the tories dreamt once more in him of a Stuart 
king. A forgotten incident in parliamentary histo- 
ry illustrates this. When the expedition under 
Marshal Saxe, in 1743—destined for the invasion 
of Eagland—was about to sail, an opportunity was 
afforded by a royal message, for an ebullition in 
parliament of tory feeling. Sir Francis Dashwood 
broke out into a rapture on revolutions, and hinted 
that the subverter of a monarchy might not be a 
usurper. The inference was cheered by many of 
the party; and, contrary to all precedent on such 
a subject, the address in answer to the royal mes- 
sage was bitterly opposed. The arrest of Jacobite 
members in correspondence with the Stuarts was 
pronounced illegal, and the suspension of the habe- 
as corpus act was only carried by the whigs, after 
the keenest struggle in the parliamentary history 
of the times. 

The ministry were culpably remiss in procuring 
information as to the expedition of Charles Ed- 
ward. He had been three weeks in the country 
before they knew he had landed; and had it not 
been for Duncan Forbes, the president of the court 
of session, the rebel leader might have been at Ed- 
inburgh without a man to oppose him. With 
reference to the question as to whether the rising 
was justified by a probability of success, we ma 
cite a passage from the work of Mr. Klose, which 
is evidently colored by the passions of the mo- 
ment. 

“The population could not be said to show any 
open favor to the cause of the Stuarts; but there 
seemed to be a cold indifference as to the issue of 
the struggle. Henry Fox, a member of the minis- 
try, and a man by no means of a desponding char- 
acter, in a letter to Sir C. H. Williams, dated the 
5th of September, says: ‘ England, Wade says, 


and I believe, is for the first comer ; and if you can 
tell whether the 6000 Dutch, and the ten battalions 
of English, or 5000 French or Spaniards will be 
here first, you know our fate.” Writing to the 
same gentleman a fortnight later, he says: ‘The 
French are not come, God be thanked! but had 
5000 landed in any part of this island a week ago, 
I verily believe the entire conquest would not have 
cost them a battle.’ ’’—( Kose, i., p. 280-1.) 

This may be the exaggeration of fear; at the 
same time, it is an important testimony to the im- 
minency of the danger of the Brunswick princes. 
Nothing could be worse than the means of defence 
adopted, except the mode of revenge when the re- 
bellion was at an end. The Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, the Scottish secretary of state, could provide 
nothing. There was no order, no soldiers, no ma- 
teriel of war—nothing but the indomitable patience 
and the cool sagacity of Duncan Forbes, to oppose 
to the rebellion now rolling to the south. 

‘* All Jacobites,’’ says the president, ‘* how pru- 
dent soever, became mad; all doubtful people be- 
came Jacobites, and all bankrupts became heroes, 
and talked of nothing but hereditary rights and vic- 
tory. Under these circumstances, | found myself 
almost alone, without troops, without arms, with- 
out money or credit; provided with no means to 
prevent extreme folly, except pen, ink, and a 
tongue, and some reputation ; and if you will ex- 
cept Macleod, whom I sent for from the Isle of 
Skye, supported by nobody of common sense or 
courage.’’—( Culloden Papers.) 

The government after being aware of the organ- 
ization of the rebels, were guilty of the fatal mis- 
take of despising them. The following is the de- 
scription of them in the government paper—the 
Edinburgh Courant of 10th September, 1745 :— 

*¢ Not one half of them have tolerable arms, and 
they are such a pitiful ignorant crew, that such as 
have spread themselves to seek for arms are fit for 
nothing. They can give no account of their 
strength, of their designs, or even of themselves, 
but talk of Sneeshin, (snuff,) King Shamesh, 
(James,) Reshent, (Regent,) Plunter, new brogues, 
&c., and diminish daily.”’ 

We have no intention of following the move- 
ments of the rebel army from Glenfinlas to Cullo- 
den. The story is too well known, and its merits 
and defects have been too often canvassed. When 
we see errors, or imagine them, in the generalship 
of the chevalier, we must remember the nature of 
his army and the circumstances of his expedition. 
We can never separate a thing from the epoch in 
which it happened, and if unsusceptible of justifica- 
tion, it may not be so of palliation. We confess, 
however, that after a renewed study of the cam- 
paign, we can see no great blunder except the bat- 
tle of Culloden. There, the field was deliberately 
chosen, to meet the views of the Duke of Cumber- 
land—none more suited to enable his artillery to 
mow down the unprotected foe. Lord Mahon, 
Klose, and Jesse have, however, condemned the 
retreat from Derby, for which the chevalier is not 
responsible, as he opposed it to the last. This con- 
demnation appears without grounds, when we look 
at the position of the rebel force. At Derhy it was 
almost surrounded by three armies, the Duke of 
Cumberland having, within a few miles, a force 
nearly double. Another of 6000 men, under Mar- 
shal Wade, was skirting along the western side of 
Yorkshire ; while, for the defence of the capital, 
an army was concentrating on Finchley Common. 








To oppose, without artillery, his breechless moun-- 
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taineers to a collision with these forces in a foreign 
land, would have been justifiable only as an act of 
despair at last, since a defeat would have resulted 
in the utter extermination of an army which had 
no native mountains of refuge to hide them from 
the pursuing cavalry. 

All depended on the coéperation of France, and 
no prospect of this arriving, retreat was indeed the 
only alternative. On this subject Mr. Jesse, how- 
ever, repeats what others have formerly asserted, 
but which cannot be adopted without better evi- 
dence. He states, that at the moment of retreat, 
10,000 French troops were on the point of embark- 
ing for England—the Duke of Norfolk and other 
peers were on the eve of declaring in favor of the 
chevalier, and Welsh gentlemen and their follow- 
ers were on the road. All these schemes, how- 
ever, failed when the retreat began. The French 
were countermanded, and the rising insurgents of 
England returned to their homes. ‘I believe,” 
says Lord Mahon, ‘** that had Charles marched on- 
ward from Derby, he would have gained the Brit- 
ish throne.”’ 

There is scarce any civil war we have ever read 
of where cowardice so great, and ferocity so brutal, 
was exhibited, as by the troops of government in 
this. Falkirk and Preston are illustrations of the 
former. The whole progress of the war presents 
numerous examples of cold-blooded and deliberate 
butchery, unprovoked by similar excesses, and—be 
it said to the eternal honor of the rebels—una- 
venged by similar atrocities. These were not tri- 
umphs to be consecrated at altars. They were, 
however, the subject of contemporary rejoicing. It 
was not against the victims merely that the out- 
rages were committed, but against humanity in all 
times—against the cause of freedom, which de- 
pended on the issue. 

The scenes which followed the victory of Cullo- 
den constitute one of the darkest pictures in the 
history of modern Europe. Seldom has the mel- 
ancholy truth been more sadly realized, that a good 
cause is often stained with infamy by the infamy 
of its agents. The accounts which have come 
down to us present an almost incredible detail of 
barbarities, and yet they are vouched by testimony 
which it is impossible to reject. When all resist- 
ance had ceased, the wounded and the dying were 
put to death by deliberate command.* Prisoners 
were taken out in files, under the assurance of hon- 
orable safety, and coolly shot; others were en- 
closed in huts, which were set on fire,t the yells 
of despairing agony from amidst them being not 
louder than the shouts of exultation from the cra- 
ven troops of Falkirk, who, with their bayonets, 
tossed back into the flames the miserable wretches 
who attempted an escape. The wounded were 
dogged to the hiding-places which their strength 
enabled them to reach, and which compassion was 
ever ready to afford them. Here their zealous vic- 
tors entered, not to assuage the tortures under 
which they groaned, or to afford the relief which 
would not have been a virtue—because to give it is 
an instinct—but, with hands reeking with the blood 
they had already shed, they cut the throats of sick 
and mutilated rebels.§ Eye-witnesses describe 
murders perpetrated by the direct command of the 
Duke of Cumberiand—wounded on the field order- 
ed to be shot—one man hanged by his ordérs, with- 
out even the ceremony of investigation or of trial || 


* Forbes’ Jacobite Memoirs, p. 232. 


+ Ib., p. 233. 
tJb.,p.234.  § Ib., p. 235. 


|| 2b., p. 237. 
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another lashed to the limit of physical endurance *® 
—others “‘ hashed’’ with the broad-sword to death. 
Add to this, that when the work of deliberate butch- 
ery had ceased, no regard was had to the cries of the 
wounded and the groans of the dying—no surgeon 
was allowed to apply proper remedies for their re- 
covery, and when any of these were in the same 
unhappy circumstances, their instruments were 
taken from them, that they might give no relief.+ 

These accumulated wrongs were not confined to 
the vicinity of Culloden. The Duke of Cumber- 
land advanced into the Highlands as far as Fort 
Augustus, from which he detached numerous 
squadrons to hunt down the wrecks of the army of 
the chevalier. The country was laid waste with 
fire and sword. The castles of Lovat, Glengarry, 
and Lochiel were burnt. Huts and hovels were 
destroyed ; without distinction of age, or sex, or 
rank, without proof of guilt or the existence of sus- 
picion, the miserable inhabitants were shot like 
wild beasts upon their mountains, or driven with 
their cattle to be butchered with them in the south, 
while naked women were compelled to ride on 
horses, and were thereafter violated. The unhap- 
py privates were involved in the same treason 
with their chiefs. No distinction was made in the 
fate of the ignorant mountaineers, who, without 
knowledge of the past or foresight of the future, 
only obeyed the command of their master, without 
finding in their code of legislation any precedent to 
question its object or dispute its power. Of the 
immediate consequences of the disastrous defeat of 
** Drummossie Muir,’’ the historian sums up all in 
telling us of silence and desolation over fifty miles ; 
of the widows’ and orphans’ tears, shed amid the 
desolation of ruined laa; of the groans of the 
expiring victims who perished beneath the wither- 
ing blast of that unrelenting vengeance which 
hunted them from their humble home, and from 
the quiet glens in which, after the storm had 
passed, they might have lived to display all the 
tender charities which have shed a lustre on the 
Highland name. 

In describing this portion of the career of Cum- 
berland, our three historians very strangely waste 
their space in vague generalities and eloquent de- 
clamation. Had they merely repeated from the 
memoirs gathered by the J poche devotion of Bish- 
op Forbes, a few particular instances of the atroci- 
ties indulged in by the victors, they would have 
created an impression which they have failed to do, 
and done justice to the murdered Jacobites whom 
they wish to commiserate. 

Cumberland, unfortunately, was not alone in the 
command. He had a lieutenant of the name of 
Hawley, who has exceeded anything we know of 
in the history of civilized warfare. ‘‘ He is,” says 
Horace Walpole, ‘‘ called lord chief justice, (as 
if another Jeffries;) frequent and sudden execu- 
tions are his passion.”’ 

** Hawley was a ruffian of a low order, though 
placed by fortune in a high place. He was an ad- 
mirable foil to his royal patron, for, compared with 
Hawley, Cumberland was humane and generous. 
Hawley found an occasion to outrage decency even 
in his will, into which he introduced this expres- 
sion: ‘ The priest, I conclude, will have his fee ; 
let the puppy have it.’ It was a common saying 
among his soldiers, that he conferred more fre 
quently with his hangmen than with any other of 
his aides-de-camp.’’—( Klose, i., p. 371.) 


* Forbes’ Jacobite Memoirs, p. 238. + Ib., p. 246. 
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We will not follow this man’s footsteps. It 
would lead us into a detail neither calculated to 
Jease nor suggestive of instruction. Yet his mili- 
tary executions were scarcely equal to the linger- 
ing torments of deliberate justice. In the storm of 
troubled times, amid the eagerness of pursuit, and 
the rage of conflicting passions, men are apt to for- 
get, in the blindness of their fury, that the being 
whom they torture and mutilate, is made in the im- 
age of God. : 

Here is the mode in which the rebels were exe- 
cuted :— 

« Every preparation having been made, the exe- 
cutioner drew the cap of each from their pockets, 
and having drawn it over their eyes, the rope was 
adjusted round their necks, and they were almost 
immediately turned off. After having hung about 
three minutes, Colonel Townley, who still exhibited 
signs of life, was the first who was cut down, and 
having been stripped of his clothes, was laid on the 
block, and his head severed from his body. The 
executioner then extracted his heart and entrails, 
which he threw into the fire; and in this manner, 
one by one, proceeded to the disgusting task of be- 
heading and disembowe'ling the bodies of the re- 
maining eight.’’—(Jesse, ii., p. 254.) 

These unworthy indignities offered to the last 
wrecks of mortality—these persecutions beyond the 
scalfold—crue] insults added to misfortune—have 
something in them abject and degrading, and can- 
not be justified by any necessity of punishment. 
Human laws only disgust the living by attempting 
to carry their infamy beyond the grave ; and the 
outrages on the mangled corpses of their victims 
are worthy of beasts of prey, who mutilate the 
carcass which repletion has rendered them unable 
to gorge. When we recall the judicial murders of 
that time—the condemnation without trial, or after 
a mockery of trial—we cannot forget the sublime 
judgment of Lord Digby on the death of Stafford, 
** He that commits murder with the sword of jus- 
tice, heightens that crime to the uttermost. ‘The 
eye, if it be pretincted with any color, is vitiated 
in its discerning. Let us take heed of a blood- 
shotten eye in judgment.”’ 

The wanderings of Charles after the battle of 
Culloden, give us some of the most romantic 
sketches in history. His patience, fortitude, manly 
courage, and at times his childish terror—the fidel- 
ity of the clansmen, who spurned the splendid 
bribe that would have made them wealthier than 
the greatest of their chiefs—the heroic courage of 
Flora M’Donald—the succession of lucky accidents 
that announced a danger, or prevented the evils of 
one past—the shifts and misery to which the scion 
of a royal race was obliged to stoop—the uncom- 
plaining serenity with which he bore it all—consti- 
tute a succession of pictures so interesting, that the 
baldest history of it could not deaden emotions of 
sympathy. Nor will the most cynical heart find 
scope for a sneer at that fervent devotion which 
generous minds, measuring their love by their en- 
thusiasm, ever felt to the object of their affec- 
tions. 
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huckster’s shops in the villages to which he came, 
for three half-pence worth of tobacco. The mode 
in which he enjoyed himself after receiving it, is 
thus described .— 

‘* Charles, we are told by one of his companions 
in adversity, used to smoke a great deal of tobacco, 
and would sometimes sing them a song to keep up 
their hearts.’’—(Jesse, ii., p. 17.) 

** After supper, he produced a pipe, the only one 
which he ever made use of, which is described as 
having been as black as ink, and worn or broken to 
the stump! He had suffered much, he said, from 
the toothache, and tobacco usually alleviated the 
pain.’’—( Jesse, ii., p. 51.) 

His escape to af nce, his expulsion from the 
French territory, and final settlement in Italy, have 
long formed portions of familiar history. After 
his return to Italy he kept up little or no corre- 
spondence with the expatriated Jacobites. He 
seemed to think that they had only done their duty, 
and that any attention to them was unlooked for 
and unnecessary. Perhaps there was also another 
cause which left to him the unbroken solitude of a 
recluse. In his wanderings in the Highlands he 
contracted the degrading habit of intoxication, to 
which he resorted in later life to drown the remem- 
brance of his sorrows. It estranged him thoroughly 
from all the friends who had any regard for their 
respectability or his. Cameron of Lochiel could 
never see him more, and his gentle brother was a 
stranger to his house. His fine figure became 
bent with premature decay, and the energy of his 
mind was gone. Disreputable associates crowded 
round him; his wife quarrelled with him, became 
unfaithful, and then deserted with Alfieri. ‘Twen- 
ty-five years after Culloden, the continental kings 
induced him to contract a marriage, at fifty, with a 
girl of seventeen, in order to prolong the race as a 
lasting uneasiness to England. The consequence 
of the inequality soon became apparent in aversion 
and indifference ; and the chevalier found relief 
from domestic misery in the insensibility of intoxi- 
cation. 

It is difficult, in judging the character of Charles, 
to measure him by the ordinary proportions. Right 
and wrong in any case, are never divided with so 
clean a cut that we can with justice hold that our 
admiration has not exalted, or our hatred depressed, 
the objects of our thoughts. The last scion of a 
line of kings, by a common exaggeration, (the off- 
spring of education or prejudice, rather than the 
conclusion of reason,) is elevated to virtues he 
never exercised, and to which vulgar humanity can 
never aspire. 

That Charles was fitted for the enterprise he un- 
dertook, may be deduced from the success attained. 
In an enemy’s country he raised an army, with 
which he marched within 150 miles of the capital 
of England. Fresh from the sunny land of Italy, 
he learned, as if by intuition, to guide the ‘‘ wild 
Highlandman,”’ so impracticable and unbending, 
often sacrificing, as at Culloden, to the folly of 
clanship, not merely conquest but safety. To man- 
age and reconcile the jarring interests and conflict- 


The following is an illustration of the prince’s|ing claims of every petty chief—to soothe the 


sufferings :— 


fierce barbarians into cheerfulness and temper, Ad 


“ At this period of his wanderings, Charles ap-|an appeal to honor when that to their feelings fa 
peared to his guide to have reached the last stage |ed, or to their interest when both were unavailin 


of misery, for, owing to the filthy holes in which, 


—to adjust, amid the perpetual anxieties of a rebe 


during the last two months, he had often been |leader, the quarrels of the clansmen, with whose 
obliged to take shelter, he was now covered with | language and manners he had only for a few weeks 


vermin.’’—( Klose, ii., p. 75.) 


been familiar, were duties which he effected with 





He often ran great risks in going into the small |the open eye, the quick ear, the lively perception, 
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which enabled him to probe so gut the secret 
of little Rose Bradwardine’s love. His winning 
tact was nature’s gift which circumstances improv- 
ed. He knew everything he ought to know as to 
the management of his followers, withort learning 
it. He was never weary when he shou.d be watch- 
ful. No degrading vice cursed him during the 
brief season of his active manhood—there was no 
insensibility to his duty or his fame. Yet his su- 
periority had no overpowering greatness. It did 
not awe by arrogant domination, or profound sagac- 
ity. It was the power of pleasing by rendering 
power gentle, and making obedience have the flat- 
tering aspect of voluntary submission. 

His intellectual capacity is a matter of contro- 
versy. Lord Mahon denies that he had education 
sufficient to enable him to write grammatically. 
The evidence for the charge is somewhat slender. 
Although a man, in the off-hand carelessness of 
private correspondence, does not adhere to the 
rules of logic in his argument, or the rules of gram- 
mar in his mode of stating it, it is too rapid a con- 
clusion to fix down the charge of incapacity or of 
ignorance. Open the Ellis correspondence, and 
the letters of Marlborough will display rare speci- 
mens of barbarous outrages on good taste and 
grammar. Cobbett’s grammar gives illustrations 
of the same description from the Wellington Dis- 
patches ; and on an average we will undertake to 
point out two Scotticisms in every page of the his- 
tory of David Hume. 

fad Charles triumphed, he professed, when a 
hunted wanderer in the Western Isles, that he 
would have used victory with moderation. He 
perhaps at the time gave an honest meaning to his 
words : and there can be no question that a general 
amnesty and oblivion of feuds would have been 
only consistent with the humanity of his character. 
But his father lived—a narrow bigot, tyrannical in 
his polities, and full of all the towering notions, 
from the top of which the Stuarts were thrown 
headlong. Where was the guarantee in the history 
of the Stuarts, or in the equivocal declarations of 
the old chevalier, which would have rendered im- 
— another scene like that enacted by the par- 
jament of drunkards, who, under the dictation of 
a ruthless soldier, repealed in a single night the 
whole statutes passed in the parliament of Scotland 
during the protectorate of Cromwell? Where was 
the grounds for disbelieving ,that, following this famed 
precedent, the legislation for half a century from 
the time of the revolution would have been affected, 
titles of nobility extinguished, attainders reversed, 
and many of rank and influence compelled in turn 
to seek safety in exile? Add to this the purging 
of the seats of justice, the dismissal of the officers 
of the army, the administration of new oaths, with 
all the guilt of past or future perjury. 

Fielding has given us a journal of the reign of 
the old chevalier, on the supposition that he had 
been successful. He commences with the 12th of 
January, and carries it on to March 17th, with 
which he closes the duration of misgovernment by 
intimating another insurrection and deposition. In 
the course of these two months, the twelve judges 
were removed ; Father M’Dagger, the royal con- 
fessor, was sworn of the Privy Council; three 
anabaptists hanged for pulling down the crucifix 
set up in St. Paul’s churchyard ; an act passed to 
reéstablish the writ de heretico comburendo, and 
another to restore the abbey lands ; Father M’Dag- 
ger made president of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
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an eminent physician fined for saying that Bath 
water was preferable to holy water; the pope’s 
nuncio received with great acclamations ; and two 
watermen and a porter burnt for heresy, &c., &c. 
And thus in two months ends the restored mon- 


y- 

Such a career would have only reduced to prac- 
tice the application of the principles of the old 
chevalier. On the subject of religion he would 
immediately have come into collision with the peo- 

le. He only demanded, he said, toleration for 
ea If. Whether he would have stopped at this, 
we can only judge by the past history of his family, 
keeping in view his own characteristic haughtiness, 
and the equally characteristic obstinacy of his son. 
As to the religion of the latter, we find in these 
volumes evidence contradictory. He implores the 
pope’s blessing on his enterprise, (Jesse, i., p. 166,) 
and, at the same time, Helvetius tells David Hume 
that he knew from the chevalier himself that he 
was an infidel, (Klose, ii., p. 206.) Ata later 
period, long after the ’45, a Monsieur Massac had 
an interview with the prince, and the Frenchman 
was of opinion, that ‘* he was rather a weak man, 
bigoted to his religion,’’ (Jesse, ii., p. 120.) But, 
on the other hand, he writes, in 1762, to one of 
his friends in England, that “‘ I shall live and die in 
the religion of the Church of England, which I have 
embraced,” (Jesse, ii., p. 124.) e truth appears 
to be what is stated by Dr. King, that the chevalier 
was everything to all men—a Catholic among the 
Catholics, and ready, like his grand-uncle, to be a 
presbyterian if it suited his convenience. 

The misfortune of prince Charles was, that his 
father lived before him, and that the mil] cannot 
grind with the water that is past. He was ready 
to conform to the religion of the British people, 
when conformity was useless; when he had no 
aunt on the throne to recommend a restoration, and 
no Bolingbroke, backed by a great party, to secure 
it. He lived a generation too late ; and no merit 
—not the united virtues of all tne Stuarts, the 
Sobieskis, or the Henrys of Navarre, could have 
reversed the stern rejection made by all the British 
factions of him and of his race. 

It was lucky for the house of Hanover, and for 
all posterity, but unfortunate for the chevalier 
himself, that the Highlanders were too faithful. 
Had they given him up to the royal troops, he 
would have had a similarity to Mary and Charles 
I. in the manner of his death. We can imagine no 
other fate for the prime instigator of the commotion, 
when the petty instruments were so fiercely mas- 
sacred. When, in those dreary months of priva- 
tion among the Western Isles, he, in the forced 
leisure of his hiding places, sometimes contemplat- 
ed the worst side of the uncertainty in which he 
rested, he could not bring himself to the belief 
that government would bring him to the scaffold. 
He dreaded poison, assassination, or a lifelong im- 
prisonment ; but a public trial, with a public death, 
were things which he did not think the govern- 
ment had courage to resort to, (Jesse, ii., p. 62- 
3.) In this, many will think that he was mistak- 
en, and that George the Second had sufficiently 
high notions of his rights, to induce him to defend 
them in the accustomed fashion. How just a 
source of opprobrium has been removed from the 
threne of the reigning sovereigns, but how unfortu- 
nate for the chevalier himself it was, that, after 
dazzling the world with his heroic gallantry, he did 
not end his career by a death that would have ex- 
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cited all the sympathies of mankind for his fate, 
and saved them from emotions of pity and con- 
tempt in looking upon his sad decline. 

A great mistake is committed by many writers 
in tracing the two rebellions to the same origin. 
Many of the unhappy Jacobites who perished on 
the scaffolds of °15, were actuated unquestionably 
by the same motives that impelled the Highlanders 
to follow the Pretender in the 45. Attachment to 
the ancient line of kings, whoclaimed their allegiance 
on the sacred ground of divine right, coincidence of 
religion, and hatred of a prince with whom they 
had no community of feeling, of language, and of 
country, were the causes for which many rushed 
into an enterprise, which their most sanguine 
hopes could never color with the probability of 
success. ‘There were many, too, who in the gen- 
eral calamity, hoped to reap their individual advan- 
tage. Many, tempted with empty titles, extrava- 
gant promises, or hurried along by the excitement 
of the moment, threw for coronets or coffins. In 
regard to such men, we have little admiration of 
their selfish heroism, little sympathy for their suf- 
ferings or their death. They made it a matter of 
prudent speculation, in which they necessarily 
trusted to chance, and found the chances against 
them. But, for the credit of the Jacobites, it 
was not so with all. Derwentwater, Lochiel, 
Balmerino, Perth, and many others, in extraction 
noble or respectable, having some stake at issue, or 
deriving, in certain cases, a stronger claim to our 
regard, even from their poverty itself, were not 
men actuated by the spirit of mercenary adventur- 
ers. Yet even the most disinterested of the rebels 
of the °15 could lay claim to none of the spirit of 
personal enthusiasm with which the presence of 
the young chevalier inspired the men who followed 
him. The rebels of the ’15 rushed into rebellion, 
not from affection to the Stuarts, but from hatred 
to the Brunswick race ; and had it not been for the 
impolitic party spirit of the first sovereign of that 
dynasty, | of the pseudo patriots of the first 
rebellion would have felt towards him all the pride 
of submission and all the dignity of obedience. 
This involves a reference to the state of parties, of 
which the works before us present no account. 

When, upon the accession of George the First, 
the Earl of Mar proclaimed the restoration of the 
Stuarts, a great party who had no special attach- 
ment to the race, and who abhorred their religion, 
were ready, had there been an energetic command- 
er, to have ** stood the hazard of the die.’”? The 
tory or high church party, which numbered then as 
it does now the larger portion of agricultural Eng- 
land, had been driven, on the death of Anne, with 
every contumely from the power which they had 
imagined forever their own. The Hanoverian 
elector, with the sagacious policy of William before 
him, made himself the head of a party and not the 
impartial monarch of a great empire. He rea 
his reward in two insurrections, which threatened 
the stability ef his throne, and which were only 
crushed by the ruin of many gallant men, whose 
untimely and cruel deaths might have otherwise 
been changed into lives of patriotic usefulness. 

At the revolution the country was divided into 
three parties, with principles incapable of amalga- 
mation, but susceptible of being modified to the exi- 
gencies of the time. The great party of the whigs 
—the offspring of the misgovernment consequent 
on the restoration—the advocates of limited mon- 
archy, but the uncompromising opponents of the 
doctrine of the absolute prerogative of kings, num- 














bered in its ranks, the bold spirits who had risked 
the penalties of treason, by inviting the prince of 
orange to rescue their country from oppression. 

ut they advocated, at that early period of their 

istory, a nobler revolution than the change of one 
dynasty for another. They anticipated the civili- 
zation of a century, by insisting on the repeal of 
those persecuting enactments which barred the 
universal toleration of all opinions civil or religious 
—the extinction of those hatreds generated by 
class legislation, which furnish food to the declama- 
tions of sedition and the calculations of statesmen, 
but which, to the people, were productive only of 
calamities without end—the encouragement of the 
arts, which increase the sphere of industry, and 
cast a polish over life—the more enlightened exer- 
cise of power, by beneficent legislation, adapted to 
the progressive movement of society—and a keener 
sense of the honor and independence of a country, 
which has ever stood in the van in the cause of 
freedom. 

The high church or tory party again, while they 
wanted the energy and the intelligence of the 
whigs, supplied their deficiency by the overwhelm- 
ing influence of numbers, and by the ceaseless in- 
fluence of property. This party included aj] the 
squirearchy and all the clergy of England, and all 
the mass of the population engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Many, too, of the old nobility, in for- 
saking popery, slid down only to the party which 
had the chief resemblance to that which they had 
left. They renounced the religion of their fathers, 
but asserted in all their wide extent, the doctrines 
of prerogative, which had raised the storms of the 
civil war. The doctrine of the indefeasible heredi- 
tary right of kings, was only less influential with 
them in that age, than the well established yell of 
‘* the church in danger,’’ which} with persevering 
energy, they have resounded to all tunes for two 
hundred years. This great party could not be ne- 
glected by a sovereign whose throne was support- 
ed by none of the prestige of hereditary right ; and 
if the successors of William had taken care to pre- 
vent latent dislike breaking out into active opposi- 
tion, the party of the Jacobites would have died 
away. For with that section the tory party had no 
community of feeling, except on the doctrine of pre- 
rogative. On the cardinal question of religion they 
were irreconcilably opposed. The tories of the 
times of William and Anne, were as much averse 
to the restoration of the Stuarts, did they retain 
their religion, as they were to any toleration of 
Catholic or Protestant dissent. Had the fanati- 
cism of the infatuated exile permitted him to deliver 
his son into the hands of William, to be educated in 
the Protestant religion, the restoration of the Stuart 
line would have been effected by the tories. For- 
tunately for our country, the same obstinacy which 
worked his ruin prevented his restoration, and the 


ped | party who would have supported him became re- 


conciled to the change. 

These were the parties in the nation on whom its 
destiny depended. ‘There existed, however, another, 
which has now absolutely disappeared ; but which 
in that age, and till the insurrection of ’45, received 
the jealous watchfulness of government. The Ja- 
cobites, if not so numerous and influential, compen- 
sated for this by their restless energy and their en- 


thusiasm. They had some men of ancient family 


and extensive possessions, whose seclusion in the 
country had freed them from the immediate presence 
of the tyranny of the government of James, and 
whose hereditary prejudices the tale of his distant 
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outrages could not extinguish. They were joined 
too by the discontented and more furious section of 
the tories, who only wanted the excuse afforded 
them by the two first monarchs of the Brunswic 
line, to raise their murmurs into the clamors of se- 
dition and rebellion. 

Such were the three parties which agitated Eng- 
land at the revolution. But when we turn to Scot- 
land, we find ourselves in a new scene, where the 
party cries told a different history, and where the 
actors, though pressing to the same object as the 
authors of the English revolution, proceeded to- 
wards it by a different road. We had Jacobites, 
but the name of tory at least, is only a modern im- 
portation. We hada church party too, but it was 
officered not by the clergy but by the people. We 
had high-churchism, but it was a word confined to 
an insignificant portion of the population, and utterly 
alien to the whole of Lowland Scotland. After 
twenty-eight years of dreadful persecution, during 
which the best blood of Scotland had been poured 
out like water, the exhausted country at the revo- 
lution seemed animated by one impulse. The prin- 
ciples of the Scottish reformation had only been 
driven deeper into the affections of the people, by 
the sufferings of the martyrs who had died for it ; 
and men, scorching under the influence of protract- 
ed wrong, might be excused if they could not de- 
scend at once from the fury of retaliation to all the 
liberalities of unbounded charity. 

The whole of the country south of the Forth, and 
all the west, professed the principles of Presbyte- 
rianism, to which all secular politics were made 
subordinate. ‘Towards the Stuarts the whole of 
Lowland Scotland entertained feelings of hatred, 
which had reached the limits of passion. The 
whole history of these kings, from the accession of 


James VI., was a continued denial of popular de- 


mands. The establishment of episcopacy by 
James—its continuance under the first Charles—the 
treachery and persecutions of the second—the tor- 
ture-room directed by the last of the race—in short, 
that inextricable chaos of passions and of crimes, 
which constitute the history of the Scottish govern- 
ment for half a century, had driven the most endur- 
ing of people to the last remedy of the oppressed. 
Their memories were yet fresh on the events of 
that dreadful epoch, from the restoration to the re- 
volution, when all crimes menaced them, when no 
law cou!d protect, and no authority defend. The 
social compact was broken by the legislation of the 
parliaments of Middleton and Lauderdale and the 
atrocities of Claverhouse’s dragoons. The com- 
munity was dissolved, their country had disappeared. 
All the sentiments of love they still cherished to its 
memory, all the sacrifices made on its behalf were 
voluntary and generous; the tyrants who oppressed 
them had no right to command an obedience they 
abused ; and they exercised the sacred right of all 
subjects to fly from a country so governed—to re- 
fuse submission to legislators so unjust, their alle- 
giance to masters so merciless and unrelenting. 
That was the darkest era of our history, where, 
throughout the whole dreadful series and inter- 
course of enmity, one side only was armed and 
void of mercy, as the other was'of help and hope. 
Title, quality, fortune, were proscribed. Patriot- 
ism was a snare, and whatever furnished out the 
ease and ornament of life became a call for taking 
it away. The members*of government grew 
wealthy on confiscations. The industry of years, 
the fruit of a thousand cares were swept into the 
rapacious grasp of an insatiable herd of petty ty- 
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rants—such was the penalty imposed on fortune and 
merit, and such the government which converted 
what was law intoacrime. The sufferers were not 
slow in tracing the commission of such crimes to 
the abuse of power which accident had given to 
their authors; and in struggling for religious tol- 
eration the Scottish Presbyterians acquired a lesson 
on civil government, which they practically applied 
at the great era of the revolution. 

There were none of the class of politicians in 
Scotland who professed the principles of the Eng- 
lish tories. The Episcopalians either became Jaco- 
bites, or joined with the Presbyterians under the tol- 
eration laws of William. The great majority took 
the latter course. Many of them, at heart, had 
still a longing for the exiled family ; but the pros- 
pect of a restoration was distant, and the penalties 
of non-juring were at hand. Under these circum- 
stances, there were few of this party who became 
open Jacobites, or did more, at farthest, than talk 
the treason which wine inspires. In Scotland, the 
Jacobites were left to their own resources ; and in 
regard to these, if we enumerate the Highlanders 
of the west—Jacobites from ignorance—and add a 
few respectable names from the lowland nobility, 
we include the whole of that party in Scotland. 
The feverish triumphs of the ’45 tell how much 
might be expected from their enthusiasm ; but the 
ominous silence of the nation—the want of all sym- 
pathy in the masses—the indifference, ridicule, and 
contempt with which they were regarded, even in 
the sunshine of their short success, show how little 
hold their cause had upon the population, and how 
small a prospect of its permanent establishment. 

In England and Scotland both, therefore, the party 
of professed Jacobites were relatively insignificant, 
and time only was wanting to blend them with the 
English tories, who had made a compromise of 
their inclinations on the altar of their religion and 
their interests. ‘To effect this object, or at least to 
prevent the conversion of toryism into Jacobitism, 
was the sedulous labor of William the Third, 
whose throne, established amid a chaos of discord- 
ant elements, required his profound sagacity to up- 
hold it, when there appeared against him in arms 
the most powerful of the continental nations. His 
whole policy, accordingly, was to conciliate the 
great faction of the tories, whose hostility he could 
not altogether disarm ; and this he effectually accom- 
plished by excluding no man fit for duty from the 
honors of public life, and by not regarding prior op- 
position to himself in the light of a perpetual infamy. 

Anne was a monarch of the very weakest under- 
standing—a sincere Protestant, but who, in her 
slavish devotion to ‘‘ the church,”? emulated the 
most devoted Catholics. Nourished in the belief 
that the authors of the revolution were republicans 
and atheists, she resolved, so far as such a mind 
could display independent resolution, to place the 
government in the hands of men accordant with 
her prejudices and beliefs. She hated the whigs 
from personal considerations, too, They had op- 
posed her demand for an independent income, and 
her success was solely attributable to the policy of 
the tories, who used the circumstance as a means to 
embarrass the government of William. The revo- 
lation itself, in placing her upon a throne, caused 
her only some pleasure and many tears, and nothing 
could allay remorse for ingratitude to her father, 
but frowning upon the men who were the promo- 
ters of his ruin. 

The Harley administration—the creature of 
court intrigue, and of the veteran cry of ‘ the 
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church in danger,” consequent on the fatal error 
of the whigs in the impeachment of Sacheverell— 
was created from the ultra section of toryism, and 
nearly changed the destinies of Europe. Unscru- 
pulous in their means to obtain their power, they 
were alike unscrupulous in their manner of secur- 
ing its soliditation. The most brilliant of their 
number, narrating their history in a foreign land, 
when attainder had annihilated youthful ambition, 
and when age had cooled the rage of party, has 
exhibited the precipice on which the nation stood at 
the turning point of its history. The welfare of the 
country they were summoned to rule, its honor and 
independence, raised to a pinnacle of unequalled 
glory, were considerations which did not enter into 
the code of their political morality. ‘* The prinei- 
pal string of our actions,”’ says Bolingbroke, ‘‘ was 
to have the government of the state in our hands. 
Our principal views were—the conservation of this 
power, great employment to ourselves, and great 
opportunities for rewarding those who had helped 
to raise us, and of hurting those who stood in oppo- 
sition to us.”’ 

They called a house of commons, frantic with 
high churchism, which the blunder of the Sachev- 
erell trial had blown up to unprecedented heat. 
This fanatic house were not merely tories; they 
would have gloried in Jacobitism, if they could 
only have induced the unbending bigot to yield a 
little. But on this point he was invincible. He 
resisted the temptation, and called upon the world 
to honor his magnanimity, seeing that all the great 
men of the days of Anne had, with concurrence of 
the sovereign, offered him their assistance if he 
would only humor them in this, 

Somewhat greater unity of purpose and energy 
of action, on the part of the leading tories who 
composed the Harley administration, and a more 
pliable conscience, or abstinence from pushing pre- 
judices to their limits, on the part of James, were 
alone required to lay the country a second time at 
the mercy of the Stuarts. It is now beyond the 
reach of question, that this administration had 
pledged themselves, if not collectively as a govern- 
ment, at least individually, to such a change. This 
assertion, so often advanced, so frequently denied, 
has been established by the correspondence of the 
ministers themselves. The collections of Macpher- 
son contain the record of the intrigues of the lead- 
ers with the agents of the pretenders; and the re- 
searches of Sir James Mackintosh in the French 
archives have brought to light the measure of their 
treason, the conditions on which they were to act, 
their indifference to the public good, and their anx- 
iety for their own. The only doubt is in regard to 
Harley. That he expressed a friendly feeling to 
the fortunes of the pretender, there cannot be a 
question ; but that he ever entered into the scheme 
with the energy requisite to success, we cannot find 
evidence of, in the history of those old intrigues, or 
in the mutual accusations and recriminations of the 
baffled traitors.* His careless, procrastinating, in- 
souciant disposition, ever leading him to put off till 
the morrow the duty of to-day, his love of relaxa- 
tion with the literary coteries that have made his 
age illustrious—his keen remembrance, drawn from 
his accurate acquaintance with the classics, that 
the Tarpeian Rock was near the capitol—all hin- 
dered him from attempting an imitation of the ex- 
ploit of Monk. Had he moved, however, and had 


* See Townshend, Hist. House of Commons, i., p. 124. 
See also Bolingbroke’s Letter to Wyndham. 
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the old chevalier yielded to the tories on the sub 


ject of the church, the restoration, according to ex 


isting evidence, would have been at once effected 
But the obstinacy of the latter was incurable. He 
remained deaf to all the remonstrances of the 
French monarch, and all the entreaties of the Eng- 
lish ministry. ‘* The Grand Turk’’ (Bolingbroke 
told him in reply) ‘‘is as likely to become king 
of England as the chevalier, as long as he remains 
a Catholic.” 

The sudden death of the queen upset all, pre- 
ceded, as it was, by one of the most dramatic 
scenes in history. When, as a means of safety, 
Harley and Bolingbroke were considering the ne- 
cessity of a proclamation of James, as king, on the 
death of Anne, the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle 
entered the presence-chamber when the queen had 
sunk almost into lethargy, and compelled her to 
appoint the Duke of Shrewsbury, a whig, as trea- 
surer. Bolingbroke, with baffled hopes, came from 
the council-chamber in lamentations. ‘* The grief 
of my soul,’’ he said, ‘* is this—I see that the tory 
party are gone.’’ The whig peers kept the her- 
alds waiting for the sovereign’s death, who, when 
it happened, immediately proclaimed George the 
First. He ascended the throne by sufferance rather 
than consent—the consequence of surprise, terror, 
and disunion reigning in the councils of the tory 
ministry. 

The parliament was called by George the First. 
Instead of burying in oblivion the tory misdeeds of 
the reign of Anne, and conciliating enemies to his 
rickety throne, the monarch and his parliament be- 
gan with violent threats of impeachment and attain- 
der. William’s example was cited only to be re- 
jected. The convention parliament, to their eternal 
honor, would not dabble in blood. Though the 
chiefest of the miscreants who had desolated Eng- 
land were in their grasp, they proceeded with de- 
termined reluctance to their punishment. Jeffries 
relieved them by death from awarding to him his 
inevitable doom, and they refused to forfeit his 
honors and estates. Somers, the Delphic oracle 
of the whigs, remembered these things in his old 
age, when he one day received a visit from Wal- 
pole. The future minister was then in full cry 
after the fugitive chiefs of the ministry of Anne ; 
and as, in the exultation of his heart, he told his 
story, the old statesman shed tears at the prospect 
of the calamities resulting from a course so impoli- 
tic and intemperate. 

The consequence was apparent, not in remote or 
future prognostication. Around them and about 
them dangers grew. The man who was on the 
eve of being prime minister of England walked 
over to the same post in the service of the old 
chevalier. Bolingbroke would have calmed down 
to a sober loyalist had he been allowed to live in 
peace. He was compelled, however, to enlist with 
a sovereign he despised, and whose religion even— 
the chief object of his thoughts after his mistress— 
was only the subject of a bitter scoff. 

Yet such was the man whom the tories, now 
committed as a party, had determined to place upon 
the throne. The violence of faction had given 
place to personal hatred, and men became blind to 
all consequences to their country, and to them- 
selves. Passion was allowed to be the rule of con- 
duct; all the past notions of expediency—of pru- 
dence—of waiting for a time convenient—of secur- 
ing means to obtain an effect, were cast aside ; all 
the causes of the overthrow of the ancient dynasty 
were forgotten, and the restoration of the Stuarts 
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was hailed as the only palladium of the country’s 
safety, because this seemed the only means of se- 
curing their own. In the reign of Anne such a 
scheme was only whispered in corners, and made 
the subject of secret intrigues; in that of George 
the First the great faction—who saw all their lead- 
ers, Bolingbroke, Oxford, Ormond, Stafford, at- 
tainted and exiles, and all the avenues to power 
resolutely closed against themselves—expressed 
their wishes and their hopes with the boldness of 
despair. 

The rebellion of °15 was the consequence. It 
was the revenge of a disappointed party. It failed, 
and another blunder was committed by the mode in 
which victory was abused. It roused indignation 
to see the studied indignities offered to misfortune. 
British peers—men of ancient family and of per- 
sonal amiability—honorable sardine Shosre in their 
polities, bound hand and foot like common malefac- 
tors, and paraded through the streets of London 
with the p agony of an ancient triumph. The 
severity of the sentence by which they died—their 
honors lost—their estates forfeited—their families 
reduced to ruin, met with little approbation. The 
grace of carrying matters with so high a hand, sat 
uneasily on the shoulders of one over whose title to 
reign had passed only the mellow influence of a few 
weeks. With the fierce reaction that had set in, it 
would have been insanity to have met the nation at 
an election. The monarch became thoroughly 
detested and abhorred, and a parliament of Jaco- 
bites, pledged to recall the Stuarts, would have been 
returned. The whig ministry and their master 
accordingly determined on the boldest violation of 
the constitution since the days of James. To pro- 
long a triennial into a septennial parliament, saved 
the Brunswick race from being proclaimed usurpers 
by a tory house of commons, and the nation from 
the miseries of a civil war. When the bill had 
passed, the scheme of a restoration was at an end, 
and the country proceeded in that career of civili- 
zation and improvement ‘vhich has outstripped in 
glory all the glittering deeds inspired by the lust of 
fame and dominion. 

For when we turn from the picture of anticipated 
misfortune under a restored Stuart, to look upon the 
actual happiness enjoyed under the Hanoverian 
electors, we find no cause for sorrow at the unsuc- 
cessful issue of the rebellion. Though George the 
Second was as unpopular as his father, from the 
same causes of Hanoverian predilections and im- 
morality of life, his reign was a continued period 
of prosperity, and progressive civilization. It was, 
certainly, a prosaic age of hoops and periwigs, of 
dull contentment, and, until its close, of peaceful 
moderation. The passionate phrensies of the era 
of the Revolution, which had boiled with unabated 
fury in the reign of Anne, and which the impolicy 
of George the First increased in virulence, were 
stilled in the calm atmosphere of venality and cor- 
ruption. There were no laborers politicians ; there 
were few of the needy class of political adventurers 
in the senate; public life was overarched by the 
dreary firmament of common place, in which was 
seen no meteor except Pitt, to keep in remembrance 
the brillianey of the times that had passed. 
Though Walpole reigned by corrupting the national 
representatives, he was no friend to the extension 
of his system to ordinary life—he adopted an expe- 
dient forced upon him by the a parties of the 
age in which he lived, while the whole of his legis- 
iation for the people displayed anxiety to _ in 
vigor, by the love and habit of labor, enlarged 
notions of morality and justice ; to render clear the 
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trite truth, that individual happiness is intimately 
allied with the general good, and that there is noth- 
ing more beneficial to individuals than a religious 
respect for the rights of all. 
fter the series of proscriptions on the death of 
Anne had terminated, the whig administrations, 
during the reigns of the two first Georges, returned 
to the liberal principles of their creed. They saw 
that the nation’s happiness could not be secured 
except by an obliteration of its feuds, the union of 
wills, the moderation of party triumphs, the per- 
mission of a measured but wide use of freedom, and 
the use, not less measured, of power, respect for 
established interests, and a denunciation of exagger- 
ated doctrines by an exposure of their lamentable 
effects. There were, indeed, no great reforms 
accomplished, because the age had not yet learned 
to appreciate their necessity. Yet the practical 
administration of the laws took the sting from the 
intolerance of persecuting statutes. Under Wal- 
pole no man was hunted to ruin for his opinions; 
the press teemed with libels, which he only 
answered or despised ; the Jacobite meetings of the 
north no entreaties would induce him to suppress ; 
he endeavored to free the Quakers from the disabil- 
ities under which they groaned, and his defeat only 
—- him from accomplishing the repeal of the 
est Act, which he invariably denounced, but 
which continued unrepealed for another age, till 
lagging justice and tardy toleration were at length 
permitted to erase the scandal from our laws. 

His quiet unostentatious policy was, to do noth- 
ing that would heat the subsiding passions, or shock 
the decaying prejudices of the time. He required to 
educate the people before he could lead them to the 
reforms essential to their happiness ; and for this 
he paved the road, by diffusing among them, in 
ample abundance, the materials of physical comfort, 
and by withdrawing attention from the excitements 
of political and polemic rancor. 

At no period of our history did the springs of 
our commercial greatness act with more energy ; 
in none, either before or since, were the mass 
doomed to labor, more supplied with the means of 
happiness. Malthus, in stating the quantity of 
subsistence procured by the laborers’ wages in dif- 
ferent ages, confers the preference on the period 
from 1720 to 1755, (p. 279.) ** It was certainly,”’ 
says Hallam, “‘ the most prosperous season that 
England had ever experienced ; and the progres- 
sion, though slow, being uniform, the reign, per- 
haps, of George II. might not disadvantageously 
be compared, for the real happiness of the commu- 
nity, with that more brilliant but uncertain and 
oscillatory condition which has ensued.’’—( Const. 
Hist., iii., p. 401. 

It might also justly challenge a preference with 
the ages that preceded it. Compare it with any 
of the reigns of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, or 
the Stuarts. Under the first, the wars of the Roses 
inundated the land with blood. Despotism reigned 
unchecked under the Tudors; the royal preroga- 
tive and the rights of the subject kept up a_perpet- 
ual misery under all the Stuarts. Under William 
and Anne, the nation acquired a renown in arms ; 
but the triumphs of war are no indications of 
national happiness; and the balance of power 
which they preserved was maintained at a cost be- 
yond its value. After these storms had swept past, 
a period of repose was necessary to enable the tree 
of enlightened legislation to take root ; and being 
tended with sedulous care, we reap the benefit in 
our day in the luxuriance of its blossom. 

The story of Jacobitism has become interesting 
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at present, not so much from the romantic incidents 
in the lives of its adherents as from the important 
principles involved. Opinions appear to have a 
regular orbit. They revolve in a cycle which makes 
certain their reappearance ; and those which had 
long tenanted with the dead, are evoked again. 
The principles on which the revolution rests have 
been denied as sound in theory or as safe in prac- 
tice ; and that great event is itself denounced as a 
rebellion. The tractarian i//uminati, after their 
weary excavations among the records of ancient 
Christianity and the ‘‘ dark ages,’’ have directed 
their attention to matters upon which their country 
are more sensitive. ‘They are giving us novel ex- 
positions of that ‘‘ deplorable schism,” the refor- 
mation—earnest appeals to unprotestantize are offered 
us ; and denunciations of “ the rebellion’ of 1688 
establish how much true liberty we lost by the 
headlong zeal of the authors of that immortal 
change. 

It is amusing to hear these arrogant pacificators 
of our disputes, swelling in the pride of knowledge, 
lecturing the world in the style of the famous Ox- 
ford decree of the days of the second Charles. 
Their arguments, and those of abler men, on the 
legality of the revolution, are only of importance 
now that they are — by some literary talent. 
All the principles of that great event—productive 
as it has been of indelible consequences to nations 
—have been denied, or twisted into deformity, or 
absolutely changed. We see new systems spring- 
ing up from the supposed principles of the revolu- 
tion, and new theories advanced as to the relations 
of government, which it was intended forever to 
extinguish. The facts and texts are forced to obey 
the hand, and to become pliable to the genius of 
the architect, who, to determine the form of the 
edifice, has more consulted his prejudices than 
truth. 

When we think, however, of the beneficent 
legislation consequent on it in both countries, we 
must ever regard that event as one of the great 
epochs of social order. Its peaceful moderation, 
too, renders it illustrious; persecutions for past 
misconduct rejected—the policy that could silence 
passion adopted—the danger of impending evils 
only looked to at the same time with the peril of 
remedy—the change upon the ancient monarchy 
made with a grave dignity becoming the national 
character of the people it affected—a proper regard 
paid to differences of opinion, never made to degen- 
erate into quarrels of self-love and the war of fac- 
tions, which are inseparable from the constitution 
of the human mind under the multitude of aspects 
in which objects so complicated present themselves, 
and are, moreover, essentially useful to the public 
in the vast relations of legislative discussions. 
From the history of these, how apparent is that 
fundamental error which declares the revolution to 
be an accident consequent on the misrule of James. 
It was something more than this. It was the close 
of that long struggle of freedom with prerogative, 
which had produced the hostile collisions between 
the sovereign and parliament from the days of 
Elizabeth, and which were only the type of what 
would inevitably follow, were the same uncertainty 
to last. To describe it as an accident, therefore, is 
to misrepresent its character. To attribute it to 
the passions of the moment, is to forget the neces- 
~ of a revolution which ages had pre A 

t is impossible to close a review of the times to 
which we have been referred, without summing up the 
terrible tragedy of the Stuarts, and the romantic 





alternations of fortune of which their history is 
composed. From first to last we see only tempo~ 
rary triumphs, to be succeeded by long and fierce 
commotions, heavy prostrations, and defeat. Rob- 
ert II., the first of the line, commenced by a con- 
cubinage with Elizabeth More, which has left law- 
yers in doubt as to the legitimacy of his descend- 
ants. His feeble reign was disturbed by continual 
tumults, partly fomented by his own children, and 
st by the savage ‘* Wolfe of Badenoch.” 

e lived in misery, and died surrounded by the 
wrecks of the monarchy that Bruce had reéstab- 
lished. He was succeeded by his son Robert IIl., 
who, in his old age, lived in a continued scene of 
crimes, crowned by the murder of his own son, the 
gay Rothsay of the Fair Maid of Perth—supposed 
to be effected by the agency of his uncle. A 
tragedy equally horrible was performed by James 
the First, on his uncle’s children, in revenge for 
his brother’s death. That monarch—himself the 
only man of real ability the unblest race ever fur- 
nished—was, after eighteen years’ captivity in 
England, murdered in his turn in the town of Perth, 
at the instigation of Athole, his own kinsman. 
The mode in which his widow avenged his death, 
in ingenuity in the art of torment outstrips the In- 
quisition. James the Second, after procuring the 
judicial murder of his two nephews, Killed another 
with his own hand, and was himself shot at the 
age of twenty-nine, when besieging Roxburgh. 
James III. was embroiled in bloody feuds with his 
brother, and afterwards with his son, against whom 
he fought and lost the battle of Sauchieburn, and 
was assassinated in his flight. James IV. was 
killed at Flodden. James V., after losing the bat- 
tle of Solway Moss, died broken-hearted at the age 
of thirty-two, a few days after his daughter’s 
birth. Of the misfortunes of Mary Stuart we need 
say nothing. Her descendants for three genera- 
tions, and four reigns, were involved in continual 
quarrels with their people; one died upon the 
scaffold; another lived for many years an exile, 
and was restored in order to endure a greater deg- 
radation in becoming the pensionary of France ; 
another, (James II.,) after presiding in the torture 
chamber in Scotland, scoffing at the inhumanities 
of Jeffries, ordering his nephew to the scaffold, de 
clared himself a despot, and terminated his career in 
exile. His descendants, if they did not perish by 
the hands of the executioner, escaped only to die 
in a lower degradation ; and thus closed the career 
of a race, of whom it is difficult to say whether 
they were more unfortunate, or more deserving of 
misfortune. 

Put aside the first James, and we can only find 
in this unhappy line, men and women with weak 
or narrow understandings, strong prejudices, and 
stupid obstinacy, easily inflamed by their passions, 
and made incurable by their presumption. Their 
rigid hands could never gently use the reins of 
government, and operate their purpose by the 
silent means of peaceful conciliation. Never were 
they able to violate ancient usage, or infringe on 
established right, without choosing the course the 
most arrogant and irritating. 

Our remarks upon the principal characters of the 
works we have been reviewing, and on the princi 
ples at issue, preclude us from any lengthened ex- 
amination of the subordinate, but not less interest- 
ing memoirs. In the whole range of historical 
investigation, we know of nong so exciting as the 


story of the actors in our civil wars. Those of 





England, in particular, in the days of Cromwell, 
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are full of romantic and heroic incident. Each 
side, too, contributed its contingent. The unbend- 
ing perseverance and dogged bravery of the puritans 
found a counterpart in the chivalry of the cavaliers. 
The parties were equally matched. It was not a 
hopeless struggle by a few enthusiastic barbarians 
against the disciplined armies of an empire. It 
was one in which each called in the majesty of the 
law ; and in the long fierce struggle, on which the 
fate of a kingdom rested, abundant materials have 
been left us for a history of all the virtues and all 
the vices that can honor and degrade humanity. 
Over all, there were two leaders whose fate excites 
our deepest attention. On the one hand, an un- 
happy prince, destined to the same death with so 
many of his line ; and on the other the stern puri- 
tan soldier—whose body was torn with savage 
ferocity from the grave, to suffer indignities he never 
offered in life, and whose memory, assassinated by 
all historians, has been redeemed from the ignominy 
of two hundred years—presents one of the greatest 
examples in the records of human actions of the 
influence exercised by a human being over a con- 
temporary generation. 

We cannot look for such fertile topics of instrue- 
tion, or actions of such momentous interest, in the 
civil commotions of the ’15 or the 45. They were 
the result, not of a nation’s resistance to intolerable 
wrong. ‘They appealed to no personal interest of 
the masses ; and the few who were engaged, had 
little time, and less opportunity, to do more than 
exhibit how rashly brave men may venture—how 
ene suffer. ‘There are, however, names that 

ve claimed the notice of posterity; some for 
qualities of virtue in a period of corruption, some 
for a superiority in infamy, where infamy was com- 
mon. Both classes will be found on both sides. 
The virtues of Duncan Forbes and of Colonel 
Gardiner shed a lustre on a cause disgraced by the 
Duke of Cumberland and his myrmidons ; the gen- 
erous devotion of Lochiel elevates a party for 
which such a victim as Lovat died. 

Enough has not been said of the man who saved 
his country by the seasonable energy of an uncon- 
querable resolution. A few traditional anecdotes, 
confined to the gentlemen of the law, give a faint 
idea of the great accomplishments of Duncan 
Forbes ; but his exertions for the public good, when 
paralysis overtook the councils of government, and 
when incapacity led its armies, are lost in the con- 
ciseness of general history, and have been deemed 
unworthy of separate record. Had this man not 
directed the measures which his wisdom planned— 
composed, reconciled, united, and animated with 
his own energetic spirit, the lagging loyalty of the 
people—restrained, by prudent counsel the prudent 
among the Jacobites, or by the terror of the law 
influenced the mass who were only accessible 
through their fears, the whole Highlands would 
have been in arms. The number is not exagger- 
ated which limits to 10,000, the clans whom the 
exertions of Forbes kept from following the cheva- 
lier. ‘* But for his indefatigable exertions,’’ says 
Mr. Klose, ‘‘ the house of Hanover would infallibly 
have been driven from the British throne.’’ He 
received his reward in the ruin of his fortune, 
which he had spent in supplying the troops of the 
nation, and of which he never received re-payment. 
He exerted his influence to stay the massacre which 
followed the victory of Culloden, and found his 
humanity regarded as intrusive. He heard the cry 
of wailing throughout the glens without ability to 
succor, and he who had braved the storm and pilot- 
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ed the vessel in safety to her harbor, was thrown 
aside as a wreck when the danger ceased. The 
treatment, though it could not subdue his patriot. 
ism, broke his spirit, and hurried him to his grave, 

The Culloden papers are the evidence of the up- 
wearied energy of a public man, who endeavored 
to meet a great calamity with insufficient means, 
But all the accounts we have ever read of this 
admirable patriot, speak, moreover, of an intel- 
lect so ne te and a knowledge on most subjects 
so exact, that his intellectual fame has been 
dimmed only by the virtues which his heart ever 
cherished. The kind, good-humored gentleness, 
the indulgent view of human errors, the magnanim- 
ity under all distresses, and the whole equipage of 
kindred virtues, present us with a character among 
the noblest of the age that is gone. At all times, 
the world delights to linger on the memory of a 
man firm in adversity, moderate in victory, humane 
in every fortune, beloved by all men though the 
leader of a party; one who, by a destiny not un- 
common with those who have done equai service to 
their country, died in the obscurity of private lite, 
broken in spirit by disappointment and ingratitude. 
In reading his history, we almost imagine ourselves 

rusing a lost life of one of the illustrious whom 
Plutarch has made immortal. 

No history of this man is given in any of the 
works before us. Of the feeble sketch prefixed w 
the Culloden papers, the general public know but 
little ; and the generous tribute paid to his memory 
many years ago by the Edinburgh Review, is the 
only modern attempt to rescue from the oblivion 
into which a few years would otherwise plunge 
the brightest reputation.* In no place more suitable 
could there be a history of the fall of clanship, than 
in the life of the man who suggested the enactments 
which destroyed it. On this subject, we have now 
no space to enter, though the contrast between the 
half-savage highlander of the ’45 and the intelligent 
northern farmer of the present day, presents many 
points of instruction and of interest. We must, how- 
ever, leave the consideration of the consequences 
of the victory of Culloden, and the generally saga- 
cious laws which the condition of the Highlands 
called forth. Our space forbids us also to notice 
any of the interesting memoirs of some of the 
subordinate, but still celebrated personages, whose 
memory has been embalmed in Jacobitical history. 
Of these not the least interesting is Flora M’Don- 
ald, by whose presence of mind, devotion, and per- 
severance, the chevalier was saved. Mrs. ‘Thom- 
son’s memoir of this lady is extremely interesting 
and detailed; as full of anecdote illustrative of 
perished things, as is the story of Lovat, whose 
doings, from their extraordinary character, deserve 
a notice we are unable to give them. 

There is also another very interesting subject, in 
regard to which we can do no more than make a 
passing remark. Of the Jacobite literature, poeti- 
cal and prosaic, much deserves to be written, on 
account of its general ability—the cleverness of the 
prose, and the exquisite pathos of the poetry. The 
conquerors did not continue their abuse of victory 
by proscribing the writings of the vanquished. 
the issue of the brain was left an equal chance of 
life with the issue of the womb, and no envious 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvi. We have been directed 
to this article by Mrs. Thomson, who informs us that it 
was written by Lord Cockburn, now a learned and able 
judge in the court over which Forhes presided—than 
whom, the patriotic Scottish lawyer of other tines could 
have found no more fitting biographer. 
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Juno sat eross-legged over the nativity of any man’s 
intellectual offspring. ‘The prose, however, is not 
nearly equal in merit to the poetry, and degenerates 
into the virulence of personality little interesting to 
another generation. A different account may be 
given of the ballads of the Jacobites. Many of their 
lyrics were the testimony of affection to the gal- 
lantry and worth of the unreturning brave. Soldiers 
covered with wounds threw flowers upon the graves 
of the heroes who had served them as a model. 
Their song rises at the description of their glory, 
and sinks to sadness at the uniform story of their 
fate. They have the spirit to reach the elevation 
of their subject, and a pathos equal to their misfor- 
tunes. 

These histories of the eventful times we have 
been considering, are of somewhat greater use 
than to gratify an idle curiosity, or to form the 
means of amusement for an idle hour. They en- 
lighten the present age by past experience and 
example. They are dragged from the obscurity of 
manuscript to teach us, that the same errors now 
urged upon the world as discovered truth, have 
been met and vanquished by our fathers. They 
show us their former origin, their progress, and 
decline, and by instructing us how to avoid them, 
we have the true philosophy of history, which does 
not render the present an abstraction when dis- 
coursing of the past. 





STEEPLE CHASE IN FRANCE. 


Ou! England, how much you have to answer 
for! Until within a very few years the Normans, 
and the same may be said of the French in general, 
thought it absolutely impossible for any man to ride 
a mile straight a-head over fences. About five 
years ago an English gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, residing at Avranches, offered, one evening, 
at a French party, a bet that he would ride his 
horse a mile and three quarters across the country 
in less than ten minutes. His proposal was imme- 
diately accepted, the French gentleman giving him 
odds, and allowing him twelve minutes for his work, 
for they thought it impossible he could do it in less. 
Several thousand persons assembled to see the per- 
formance, it was so new, and seemed so difficult. 
The enthusiasm of the spectators, some of whom 
were people of high rank, was intense ; and some 
ladies were so complimentary as to assure the rider 
that “* he was the admiration of the whole world.” 
—He had a thorough bred English hunter, and, 
without any difficulty, rode the distance in four 
minutes and fifty seconds. 

To give my sporting countrymen some idea of 
the light in which this performance was regarded, 
I shall translate a passage from an article which 
appeared in the Avranches Journal, written by and 
bearing the signature of the Count St. Germain, a 
gentleman of education, property, and distinction : 
“This fine animal glided like a serpent through 
the branches which opposed his progress, stooped 
his head with great sagacity, and then, strétching 
his limbs, passed, at a uae bound, the fences in 
his way, giving to the imagination the notion of a 
disembodied form moving in open space. He 
cleared in two bounds the wooden fences protected 
by streams, gathering up his legs, sometimes like a 
Stag in its attempts to escape from the hounds, pro- 
portioning his efforts to the difficulty of the jump, 
and altering his style of going according to the 
nature of the ground. Yielding to the least inti- 
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mation of his rider, he neither felt the want of a 
directing hand, nor failed to take advantage of it. 
No refusal, no hesitation of any kind stopped him 
for a moment; on the contrary, his multiplied 
bounds seemed only to increase his pace.—Long 
and reiterated bravos were soon heard at the win- 
ning post, which Mr. Moggridge reached in four 
minutes and fifty seconds.”’ 

The rider appeared to have experienced fatigue, 
but not so the horse, who finished with a leap of 
more than twenty-three feet over a brook. He had 
cleared in his progress fifteen fences, one of thema 
hedge six feet high, with brushwood at each side. 
—Some people had anticipated sensations of dread 
at witnessing a sight which they believed to be ex- 
cessively dangerous ; but, on observing the mutual 
confidence between the rider and his horse, they 
were soon relieved from their apprehensions. The 
emotions felt at an ordinary horse race are dull 
compared with the palpitations excited on witness- 
ing an exertion which some cavillers have been dis- 
posed to compare with the combats of the cireus, 
which should rather recall the remembrance of the 
rude tilts of the middle ages. Since that period 
steeple chases have been regularly established, and 
the French government and local societies, anxious 
to improve the breed of horses, give annual prizes 
both for flat races and steeple chases. The latter 
expression, like the word beefsteak, or rather 
bifstick, has been adopted by the French, who have 
not any corresponding term in their own language. 
They also employ the compound word gentleman- 
rider, I presume, from the extreme difficulty of 
defining that personage.—[Hairby’s Rambles in 
Normandy. 





CITY OF MATAMORAS, ITS CATHEDRAL. 


Cieverty in Matamoras, the first impression you 
receive is the desolate feeling created by the prison 
aspect of all the houses. ‘They have a semi-Moor- 
ish appearance, and you cannot divest yourself of 
the idea that a city thus built must be inhabited by 
people of jealous dispositions, subject to civil war 
and of unsocial habits. As you passalong you see, 
peeping through grated windows, pairs of dark eyes 
that flash strangely with fear and curiosity, and lit- 
tle children retreat before you with that gait pecu- 
liar to the young of timid animals, that flee from 
instinct, before they do it from reason. The double 
door, opened at an angle to admit the air, gives 
glimpses of deep brunettes, throwing remarkably 
luxuriant and dark tresses over their heads, pre- 
vious to arranging them for the evening listless- 
ness. 

Men sit sullen]* about in their fantastic dresses, 
half of them look.ng as if they had been stolen from 
a stock company of a theatre, while engaged in 
playing a ‘‘ brigand piece.’’ There is a flaunting, 
stilleto-you-in-the-dark expression about them. As 
you wander on you find the city remarkably well 
laid out, and although giving evidences of having 
seen better days, still it is far from being destitute 
of attractive buildings. Once fairly in the Plaza 
Hidalgo, the principal square of the city, you can 
rest yourself under the shade of some stunted 
China trees, and then commence examining at your 
leisure. 

You will at once be attracted by the unfinished 
cathedral, which is so managed that the houses on 
its wings appear to be part of the cathedral itself, 





giving to the mass a very imposing appearance ; it 
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bounds one entire side of the plaza. The architect 
commenced with most excellent intentions, and but 
for a want of funds would have made a splendid 
building. Two fine but unfinished towers com- 
mand the sides of thecathedral, upon one of which 
is rudely laid a piece of timber from which are sus- 
pended a couple of bells. The large gothic door in 
the centre would have exposed the interior with 
great effect, but alas, some misfortune overwhelmed 
its progress, and left the bare walls, to provoke the 
imagination into contemplating the reasons why a 
work so well begun was not completed. 

In front, seated in the angles formed by the bases 
of the pillars, or upon the bases themselves, are 
fifty or more poor miserable creatures, who seem, 
in their poverty, to have nothing in abundance but 
sunshine, and that they are determined to enjoy. 
Many are disgustingly disfigured by slow cankerous 
diseases, that appear to render their victims hideous, 
and yet will not kill. Some are slightly wounded 
soldiers, who have crawled out of the hospitals for 
fresh air. Few well dressed persons linger in their 
vicinity, but pass decorously on and disappear in a 
narraw alley way on the right of the cathedral, 
where we enter. 

Having done so you soon come to a small room, 
no doubt intended originally for the sacristy, but 
now used as a chapel. The walls are plain, and 
there is no wealth about the altar to tempt sacri- 
legious hands. The adornments, on the contrary, 
are of little value, and of a kind in no way harmo- 
nious with the objects for which they are appropri- 
-ated. The priest is at the altar in the act of cele- 
brating mass, tl » worshipping congregation is im- 
pressive, and tempts the heart to join in the solemn 
Service. 

Before you are kneeling some twenty Mexican 
women, many of them quite handsome, all calculated 
to excite curiosity. They kneel gracefully, and 
accidentally as possible expose a fine foot, tastefully 
.set off with a small slipper. There are but two 
Mexican men in the house, shame upon the sex, but 
‘there are men there beside, noble and true-hearted 
men, who form a curious sight, all the circumstances 
‘considered. Some twenty United States troops, in 
their uniforms, are on their knees at prayer, among 
the most devotional in the house. It was a sight to 
see those thus engaged who but a few days before 
were surrounded by the terrors of the battle field, 
busy, prominently busy, in the work of death.— 
Such is one of the cathedrals in Matamoras, and 
ithe principal building in the city.—N. O. Tropic. 





We have sometimes thought that a few of South- 
-ey’s small poems, which are hardly known, are the 
most felicitous in expression of all his writings, and 
the most beautiful in sentiment. The following we 
have read perhaps a hundred times, but never with- 
out feeling it breathing over us like a cool breeze 
in one of these sultry days. We publish it with 
the hope that it may have a similar influence on our 
readers. — C. Register. 


ON A PICTURE BY J. M. WRIGHT, ESQ. 
[Engraved for the Keepsake of 1829.] 


The sky-lark hath perceived his prison-door, 
Unclosed ; for liberty the captive tries : 

Puss eagerly hath watched him from the floor, 
And in her grasp he flutters, pants, and dies. 


Lucy’s own Puss, and Lucy’s own dear Bird, 
er foster’d favorites both for many a day, 


LINES ON A PICTURE. 





That which the tender-hearted girl preferred ; 
She in her fondness knew not, sooth to say. 


For if the sky-lark’s pipe was shrill and strong, 
And its rich tones the thrilling ear might please, 
Yet Pusybell could breathe a fireside song 
As winning, when she lay on Lucy’s knees. 


Both knew her voice, and each alike would seek 
Her eye, her smile, her fondling touch to gain : 

How faintly, then, may words her sorrow speak, 
When by the one she sees the other slain. 


The flowers fall scattered from her lifted hand ; 
A cry of grief she utters in affright ; 

And self-condemned for negligence she stands 
Aghast and helpless at the cruel sight 


Come, Lucy, let me dry those tearful eyes ; 
Take thou, dear child, a lesson not unholy, 

From one whom nature taught to moralize, 
Both in his mirth and in his melancholy. 


I will not warn thee not to set thy heart 
Too fondly upon perishable things ; 

In vain the earnest preacher spends his art 
Upon that theme ; in vain the poet sings. 


It is our nature’s strong necessity, 

And this the soul’s unerring instincts tell ; 
Therefore I say, let us love worthily, 

Dear child, and then we cannot love too well. 


Better it is all Josses to deplore, 
Which dutiful affection can sustain, 

Than that the heart should, in its inmost core, 
Harden without it, and have lived in vain. 


This love which thou hast lavished, and the woe 
Which makes thy lip now quiver with distress, 
Are but a vent, an innocent overflow, 
From the deep springs of female tenderness. 


And something I would teach thee from the grief 
That thus hath filled those gentle eyes with tears, 
The which may be thy sober, sure relief, 
When sorrow visits thee in after years. 


1 ask not whither is the spirit flown 
That lit the eye which there in death is sealed ; 
Our Father hath not made that mystery known ; 
Needless the knowledge, therefore not revealed. 


But didst thou know, in sure and sacred truth, 
It had a place assigned in yonder skies, 

There, through an endless life of joyous youth, 
To warble in the bowers of Paradise,— 


Lucy, if then the power to thee were given 
In that cold form its life to reéngage, 

Wouldst thou call back the warbler from its heaven 
To be again the tenant of a cage! 


Only that thou might’st cherish it again, 
ouldst thou the object of thy love recall 
To mortal life, and chance, and change, and pain, 
And death, which must be suffered once by all ? 


Oh, no, thou say’st: oh, surely not, not so! 
I read the answer which those looks express ; 
For pure and true affection, well I know, 





Leaves in the heart no room for se}fishness. 
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Such love of all our virtues is the gem ; 
We bring with us the immortal seeds at birth ; 
Of heaven it is, and heavenly ; woe to them 
Who make it wholly earthly and of earth ! 


What we love perfectly, for its own sake 
We love, and not our own, being ready thus 
Whate’er self-sacrifice is asked, to make ; 
That which is best for it, is best for us. 


O Lucy! treasure up that pious thought! 
It hath a balm for sorrow’s deadliest darts ; 
And with true comfort thou wilt find it fraught, 
If grief should reach thee in thy heart of hearts. 





FAITH AND HOPE. 
A PARABLE—BY WORDSWORTH. 


One morning as the sun arose, two spirits went 
forth upon the earth. 

And they were sisters ; but Faith was of mature 
age, while Hope was yet a child. 

They were both beautiful. Some loved to gaze 
upon the countenance of Faith, for her eye was 
serene, and her beauty changed not ; but Hope was 
the delight of every eye. 

And the child sported in the freshness of the 
morning: and as she hovered over the gardens and 
dewy lawns, her wings glittered in the sunbeams 
like a rainbow. 

“Come, my sister,’’ she cried, ‘* and chase with 
me the butterfly from flower to flower.” 

But’ her sister was gazing at the lark, as it arose 
from its low nest and warbled among the clouds. 

And when it was noon the child said again : 
“Come, my sister, and pluck with me the flowers 
of the garden, for they are beautiful, and their fra- 
grance 1s sweet.”’ 

Bat Faith replied: ‘* Nay, my sister, let the 
flowers be there, for thou art young and delightest 
thyself in their beauty. 1 will meditate in the 
shade until the heat of the day be past. Thou 
wilt find me by the fountain in the forest. When 
thou art weary, come and repose on my bosom.”’ 

And she smiled and departed. 

After a time Hope sought her sister. The 
tear was in her eye; and her countenance was 
mournful. 

Then Faith said: ‘ My sister, wherefore dost 
thou weep, and why is thy countenance sad ”’ 

And the child answered : ‘* Because a cloud is 
in the sky, and the sunshine is overcast—see, the 
rain begins to fall.”’ 

“Tt is bat a shower,’ Faith replied, ‘* and 
pie it is over, the fields will be greener than be- 
ore.”’ 

Now the place where they sat was sheltered 
from the rain, as it had been from the noontide 
heat. And Faith comforted the child, ard showed 
her how the waters flowed with a fuller and clearer 
stream as the showers fell. 

And presently the sun broke out again, and the 
woods resounded with song. 

Then Hope was glad, and went forth to her 
Sports once more. 

After a while the sky was again darkened, and 
the young spirit looked up, and behold, there was 
no cloud in the whole cirele of the heavens. 
ae Hope marvelled, for it was not yet 
night. 

And she fled to her sister, and cast herself down 
at her feet and trembled exceedingly. 








Then Faith raised the child, and led her forth 
from the shade of the trees, and pointed to the sun 
and said : 

** A shadow is passing over the face thereof, but 
no ray of his glory is extinguished.—He still 
walketh in brightness, and thou shalt again delight 
thyself in his beams. See, even yet his face is not 
wholly hidden from us.’’ 

But the child dared not look up, for the gloom 
struck upon her heart. 

And when all was bright again, she feared to 
wander from her sister, and her sports were less 
gay than before. 

Vhen the eventide was come, Faith went forth 
from the forest shades and sought the lawn, where 
she might watch the setting of the sun. 

en said she to her young sister: ‘‘ Come and 
behold how far the glories of sunset transcend the 
beauties of the morning. See how softly they 
melt away, and give place to the shadows of 
night. 

But Hope was now weary—her eye was heavy, 
and her voice languid. See folded her radiant 
wings, and dropped on her sister’s bosom, and fell 
asleep. 

But Faith watched through the night—she was 
never weary, nor did her eyelids need repose. 

She laid the child on a bed of flowers, and kissed 
her cheek. She also drew her mantle round the 
head of the young sleeper, that she might sleep in 


peace. 

Then Faith looked upwards, and beheld how the 
stars came forth. She traced them in their radiant 
courses, and listened to their harmonies, which 
mortal ear hath not heard. 

And as she listened, their music entranced her 
soul. 

At length a light appeared in the east, and burst 
forth from the portals of the heavens. Then the 
spirit hastened to arouse the young sleeper. 

** Awake! O my sister! awake!” she cried, 
“*a new day hath dawned, and no cloud shall over- 
shadow it. Awake, for the sun hath arisen which 
shall set no more.”’ 





WORDS WITHOUT POWER, 


We were struck with the following instance of 
Christian faithfulness, in admonishing a young dis- 
ciple, as affording a beautiful specimen of the 
meekness of wisdom. It would be well for many 
a ‘* young hand,”’ both in the pulpit and the prayer 
meeting, to have such a faithful Mentor, to warn 
of the danger of “‘ superfluous expressions’’ both 
in preaching and in prayer. It is extracted from 
The Friend.— Presbyterian. 


Peter Yarnall, when on a visit to Philadelphia in 
the second month, 1781, while he was yet young 
in the ministry, appeared in supplication at a meet- 
ing held in the Market street house. George 
Churchman, a judicious elder, was present, and 
soon after sent him the following letter. It is said 
that Peter Yarnall preserved this message of love 
with care, it having, no doubt, been ‘‘ a word in 
season’ to him. In preaching or praying it has a 
scattering effect upon hearers—to find words con- 
tinue, after the power has passed. 


London Grove, second month, 20th, 1781. 
Respected Friend—Feeling a degree of sympathy 
toward thee, under the exercise which of latter 
time has attended thy mind, and, I trust, has meas- 
ureably engaged thee to be anxious about redeeme 
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ing time that is passed and gone—I have divers 
times witnessed desires for thy preservation in a 
state of stability ; and that the Divine hand may be 
near for thy support, under the provings which may 
be permitted to attend, for the trial of thy faith, 
the advancement of thy experience in the path of 
self-denial. I may just inform thee, that my atten- 
tion was turned more particularly to thy present 
state on my being present at the week-day meeting 
in Market street, the fifth day following the late 
Quarterly Meeting in the city; where I heard a 
voice in supplication, at a considerable distance 
from the place I sat in. And though I knew not 
whose voice it was, I was afterwards told it was 
thine. I then felt a degree of sympathy, upon 
hearing the first sentence uttered, and was willing 
to believe it was not without the savor of life, and 
could by no means condemn the motion. On re- 
membering several times since, I felt a freedom 
gently to hint to thee the sense which attended me 
before thy conclusion : which was, that perhaps it 
might be as well to have closed it rather sooner or 
with fewer expressions, for that time. I hope thou 
wilt clearly understand me, in the hint, that I am 
not censorious about it, but feel great tenderness ; 
yet withal a care that thou, in thy infant state, may 
be preserved from getting out of, or swimming be- 
yond thy depth in the stream, with which thy ac- 
quaintance and experience have been but short ; 
although thy mind has been mercifully turned, I 
— towards the way everlasting. 

have apprehended some danger has attended, 
and may attend young hands, without great care, 
in regard of repetitions ; public prayer in a congre- 
gation being a very awful thing, and He to whom 
it is addressed, being the Author of infinite purity. 
I believe there is no occasion of discouragement ; 
but if the mind is sincerely devoted to the merciful 
Father, to seek for preservation out of every dan- 
ger of forward stepping, superfluous expressions, 
and fleshy mixtures, there will be Divine assistance 
afforded to contrited souls. So that experience 
and strength will, from time to time be enlarged, 
and a gradual growth witnessed, in a state which 
is sound, healthy, and safe. ‘That this may truly 
be thy state, is the sincere desire of thy well-wish- 
ing friend, 

Georce CuurcHMAN. 





THE HUTCHINSONS. 


Tuese ‘ sweet singers’’ have become so widely 
known throughout the land, and in other lands too, 
and the report of them which goes abroad is so 
creditable, that a sketch of their homestead and 
domestic way of life will probably be read with in- 
terest. We extract the following from a letter in 
the Worcester Spy, written at Milford, New Hamp- 
shire :— 

There are many interesting localities here, and 
not the least among them is the residence of the 
tribe of Jesse. The world has become intimate, 
as it were, with this remarkable people. Their 
names and generations have been sung in all places, 
and whether with their consent or otherwise, their 
history, both public and domestic, has been laid be- 
fore the world.—The residence of the patriarch is 
a mile and a half east of the village. The family 
mansion is a stately building, erected in former 





times for a hotel, but many years since turned to 
its present uses. It stands upon a gentle slope 
upon the northern bank of the Souhegan. In front 
is a beautiful meadow of many acres of rich bot- 
tom land, through which the river rolls sluggish|y 


along. I visited them on a Sunday evening, and 4 
most extraordinary scene I there beheld. It was 
the occasion of a meeting of nearly every member 


of the family. It was a scene that would hay, 
made the heart of a stoic rejoice. 

We met there eight sons, six of whom were ac. 
companied by their wives, two daughters, and there 
were from twenty to thirty grand-children, from 
two to twelve years of age, frolicking around, 
The old folks were seated at the door as we ap. 
proached, and we waited while they received each 
one of their children, as they arrived, with a patri- 
archal blessing. It recalled to my mind the accoun: 
of the children of Jacob with their little ones, 
gathering about the aged patriarch as he sat in the 
door of his tent. There seemed to be joy and 
pleasure in every heart, and brotherly love, and 
kindness were visibly manifest. When we ap- 
proached to pay our respects to the aged couple, 
we were received, if possible, with more affection- 
ate welcome than their own children, with many 
kind inquiries and a wish that prosperity and hap. 
piness might ever attend us. Our fathers had 
been their intimates, and their minds ran back ove 
the incidents of those old years, with a freshness 
that brought tears to their eyes. Jesse and Judson 
reside in lonetie other members of the family 
are here. 

The three boys, Judson, John and Asa, and 
their sister Abby, will, in the course of two 
months, start upon a singing tour. They tell me 
they will visit Worcester soon after leaving home. 
Should they go there, you may expect to hear bet- 
ter music than has greeted your ears for many a 
day. I once thought their singing perfect, and so 
it was in its way ; but “* Excelsior’ is their motto, 
and they will prove to you that their experience in 
England has not been lost to them. The character 
of their singing is not changed, but their style is 
improved. ‘There is a richness, a fulness, a 
brillianey in their tones, and an expression of life 
in every breath, which will thrill the coldest blood 
in your heart. But it is natural, simple melody ; 
they have acquired no foreign habit or accent— 
their turns and appogiaturas are all their own, and 
occur just in the right places. For me, the beauty 
of their singing is in its expressive truthfulness. 
It speaks to the heart and makes it vibrate to 
music, as though it were itself a musical instru- 
ment, responding to the voice of God. 

I have noticed an article copied from some of the 
Manchester papers, giving an account of the wealth 
which their tour in Europe produced to them. 
There is very little, if any, truth in the statement, 
which was made without their knowledge. Their 
residence is about twenty miles from Manchester, 
instead of seven and a half.—They have not pur- 
chased nor are they about to purchase a farm for 
$10,000. Indeed, I am well assured there are no 
such farms for sale in the county of Hillsborough. 
They won golden opinions, and left England with 
the hearty good will of the English, but they did 
not bring home a fortune of thirty thousand dol- 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
APPARITIONS. 


“ What is here 
Which looks like death in life, and speaks like things 
Born ere this dying world? They come like same? ° 
YRON, 


Ir was a gloomy autumnal evening; all was 
hushed and still in the interior of the dwelling in 
which we sat, while the tall trees without kept up | 
a continual mysterious and confidential whispering, | 
as though they had a thousand things to tell one an- | 
other; and the wind went searching round the old | 
house, and down the wide chimney, and through | 
the long corridors, as if it had lost something. Or| 
practised all the ancient tunes which it sang hun- | 
dreds and hundreds of years ago, in a low wailing | 
voice, half human in its melancholy sweetness, or | 
wild revelry. Sometimes it seemed to go a long 
way off, and then, when you least expected it, 
back it came again as though it were singing under | 
the window, or in the very room itself, while the | 
heavy drapery swayed to and fro with a strange 
sympathy. Presently, in restless mood it went out 
to play with the old trees before mentioned, which | 
at first only shook their heads gently at his frolies, | 
but afterwards laughed and gambolled till their | 
branches creaked again! And finally, elated with 
its sports, came sweeping along the old corridor | 
and burst open the room door where we sat. 

Startled a little from our dreamy reveries we | 
looked hastily up, but perceiving no one, naturally 
concluded that it was only the wind ; and were in 
the very act of putting the finishing stitch to the 
work on which we were employed, seeking at the 
same time for the tangled thread of our former 
pleasant musings thus rudely broken, when a pas- 
sage which we had been lately reading in a very 
clever paper, entitled ‘* Miscellanea Mystica,’’ but 
without making any deep impressi 1 upon our 
minds at the time, came back like a lightning flash 
—* How often do we say, ‘’Tis only the wind,’ 
when former inhabitants of the houses we live in may 
be sweeping past us!”’ 

The words had been uttered in reference to a 
spirit-story of a poor emigrant’s wife, yearning for 
her forsaken home ; the door of which was seen to 
open wide, one windy night—just such an one, 
perhaps, as that on which we write. To common 
eyesight this was all; but a certain woman, gifted 
with the rare faculty of ghost-seeing, was enabled 
both to distinguish and describe this strange visitor, 
who was dressed after her usual fashion, and wore 
asad and troubled expression of countenance, as 
though grieving for all she had left behind. 

Not being gifted with this same supernatural 
clearness of vision, which must be by no means de- 
sirable, if any ‘‘ forms of the departed entered at 
the open door,’’ it was unknown to us. And we 
only remember coming suddenly conscious that the 
evening was drawing in, and it might be as well to 
ring for candles. After which we fell into a train 
of thought far from unpleasant, in the which all 
that we had heard and read of such things came 
back as vividly as though it were but yesterday ; 
the wind, meanwhile, keeping up a sort of running 
accompaniment to the wild harmony of by-gone rec- 
ollections, 

The house where we were born, and around 
which some of our earliest reminiscences are en- 
twined, was said to be haunted; but a residence 
of many years never warranted us to give a less 








said to be.’’ Neither are we aware that any mem- 
ber of the family is able to speak more confidently 
on the subject. It was curious enough, however, 
that several casual visitors, without the possibility 
of any previous communication passing between 
them, and in most instances without their even 
hearing it mentioned, have united in giving a pre- 
cisely similar description of the phantom. By 
which we understood it to be tall, of the male sex, 
and wearing a loose pepper-and-salt coat, probably 
the fashion in those days. My father, who was 
frequently up writing until long after the rest of 
the family had gone to bed, has repeatedly heard or 
fancied footsteps upon the stairs, followed by a dis- 
tinct tapping at his study door; on which occasions 
he never failed to call aloud ‘‘ Come in,” although 
his ghostly visitant seems invariably to have de- 
clined availing himself of the invitation. 

We can remember one thing, however, which as 
children made a deep impression upon us. All of 
a sudden a strange noise, like the ticking of a 
watch, only slower, began to be heard night after 
night in the room where we generally sat. Some 
said it was a cricket, or a spider; others spoke 
of the death-watch! while a few took the op- 
portunity of displaying their entomological knowl- 
edge by ascribing it to a certain beetle, belonging 
to the timber-boring genus ano/ium, which fre- 
quently finds its way into old walls and wainscot- 
ing. Anyhow, it was a very solemn sound ; and 
remarked all the more for a curious coincidence 
which took place about the same time. A large 
Newfoundland dog, hitherto perfectly quiet, com- 
menced a series of the most dismal howlings ; and 
it was discovered one morning, had actually 
scratched up a deep hole in the ground, which cer- 
tainly did look very like a grave! This was re- 
peated more than once, until they took to chaining 
him. Not long afterwards a little child residing in 
the house sickened and died; and from that hour 
we never heard the death-watch again! 

Of our own experience in these matters we have 
little more to tell; but a whole host of incidents 
heard at different times, and from some who are 
now spirits themselves, comes thronging into our 
memory with a strange distinctness, so that we feel 
tempted to relate a few: for who does not love a 
ghost story, however they may laugh at it after- 
wards? 

The first is told by a distant relative of our own, 
living far away in a quiet country place, where a 
belief in these things comes quite natural. Her 
father had been long ill, and as she lay thinking of 
him one summer night, and how improbable it was 
they should ever meet again, she became suddenly 
conscious of a heavy weight, as though a head 
rested upon her bosom, and stretching forth her 
hand, distinetly felt the thick, crisped curls with 
which she had played a thousand times when a 
child, and which were only just beginning to be 
tinged with grey when she married and left home. 
She knew that it was her father, and yet, some- 
how, she was not frightened, but lay quite still ; 
and presently heard a sweet voice singing an old 
familiar hymn, which he had often taught and sang 
to them long ago. And when its last tones died 
lingering away, the spirit, if it were one, had also 
departed. 

Many have said it was only a dream—that she 
had gone to bed thinking of her poor father, and so 
dreamt the rest. Well, it might have been thus. 
But it is curious enough, nevertheless, that the old 
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man actually died upon the very night, and, as near 
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as could be ascertained, the very hour when all this 
happened. 

Our next anecdote was frequently related by the 
individual himself, and with a serious truthfulness, 
that seems to have made a deep impression on sev- 
eral who heard it from his own lips. He had, it 
appeared, been the only child of a good and pious 
woman, who was me left a wiles and after 
struggling with poverty and ill health for above 
twelve years, during which she maintained herself 
and child by the poorly remunerated labors of the 
needle, died at length of very weariness and ex- 
haustion, preserving her meek and cheerful spirit 
to the last, and recommending her orphan boy, with 
many prayers, to the protection of Him who is ‘* the 
Father of the fatherless.’’ 

For the first week or two after her death every 
one thought that the poor lad would have broken 
his heart for grief, and soon followed. Instead of 
which, as its passionate violence passed away, and 
its yearning affections were repelled and thrown 
back upon themselves, it hardened. And forget- 
ting all her warning admonitions, he soon became 
as idle and restless as those into whose society he 
seemed henceforth cast. We will draw a veil over 
the next few years. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion, that at the time of which we are about to 
speak, his character, if he could be said to have 
one, was at its lowest ebb. And even those who 
out of pity for the boy, or from some lingering rec- 
ollection of her who was gone, had hitherto contin- 
ued his friends, dropped off one by one, until he 
was left an alien, as it were, from all good. 

He had been out one evening with some young 
companions as wild and reckless as himself, and it 
was late before they thought of separating. It 
chanced that his nearest way home lay through the 
churchyard. Most of them would have preferred 
the high-road, although it was nearly a quarter of 
a mile farther round, rather than pass so lonely a 
spot; but the young man of whom we write used 
to make his boast that he feared neither the living 
nor the dead! It was a bright moonlight night, 
and as our hero walked onwards through the green, 
quiet fields, the bacchanalian song which he had 
commenced out of defiance upon separating with 
the rest died away upon his lips, and he lapsed into 
silence. 

Late as it was a female form sat on one of the 
gravestones wringing her hands, and swaying back- 
wards and forwards, as though in deep affliction. 
Naturally kind-hearted, the young man turned out of 
his way to see if there was anything he could do for 
her; but somehow, as he approached nearer, the 
figure seemed strangely familiar—aye, even the old 
bonnet with its faded black riband, and the well-worn 
dress ; and while he was still attentively regarding 
it, it vanished suddenly away! It was, as we have 
said, a bright moonlight night—so bright that, 
stooping down over the spot from whence the fig- 
ure had so strangely disappeared, the orphan dis- 
tinetly read the name of his lost parent, together 
with the date of her death; and he knew now that 
it was her spirit he had seen! But why did she 
weep! She whose deep trust in God had kept her 
always cheerful amid poverty and disease, so that 
she died at last blessing and thanking Him for all 
His mercies? The conscience-stricken youth felt 
that it was his sins that would not let her rest even 
in the grave ; and bowing down his face upon the 
damp grass, asked pardon of Heaven and of her. 

It seems that for a long while past his old mas- 
ter had meant to give him warning, but had put it 
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off from time to time in hopes he would amend hjs 
present wild course of life ; but his protracted ab. 
sence on the night in question determined him, and 
he met his young apprentice with a sternness tha 
disappeared all at once at the sight of his pale and 
agitated countenance. And he — kindly in. 
stead, bidding him get to bed as fast as he could, 
Touched by the mild and pitying tones of his voice, 
the youth told his master everything, who, 4). 
though he had no great faith in ghosts, took care 
not to say a word which should lessen the eviden: 
impression made upon the mind of his companion, 
who became from that time a changed and better 
man. 

** Well,” that is all natural enough,’’ exclaims 
the philosopher. ‘The boy, you tell us, cease; 
to sing soon after parting with his comrades. The 
stillness and the moonlight evidently subdued and 
saddened him, bringing back memories of old times, 
until from thinking of his mother, and how grieved 
she would have been had she lived to see this day, 
his active imagination was worked into the convic- 
tion that he actually saw her, wailing and wring- 
ing her hands as he describes; although the im- 
pression must have been a powerful one, certainly, 
to have given a coloring to his whole future life.” 

Oh, let ours, gentle reader, be a simpler, and a 
holier faith! The finger of God might have been 
in all this; and if so, it was easy for grace to hal- 
low and perfect a work begun in mercy. 

The next incident that we shall relate is of a 
more complicated and mysterious nature, and the 
purpose to be answered less clearly defined, al- 
though we can see no cause to question its authen- 
ticity, the narrator being one whose veracity was 
beyond dispute. 

She had, it appears, been kept from church one 
Sunday evening, in consequence of ill health ; bu 
her indisposition not being of sufficient importance 
to warrant her detaining any one else, even the 
servants were permitted to go, and she remained at 
home alone. This was, however, a matter of too 
frequent occurrence to be much noticed ; and hav- 
ing ascertained that the doors were securely fas- 
tened, the young lady took her book and began to 
read. It may be as well to mention that the work 
in question was a volume of sermons, of by no 
means an exciting nature; and from the perusal 
of which she presently rose up and proceeded to 
the library, with the intention of consulting some 
book of reference. What was her surprise on 
pushing open the door, which was only half closed, 
to see her father sitting in the easy chair which he 
generally occupied ! She instantly addressed him 
in a cheerful voice, thinking he must have returned 
without her knowledge, for she oe remem- 
bered seeing him depart with the rest. Until upon 
receiving no answer, the utter impossibility of such 
a thing suddenly came over her, and she had only 
strength to totter from the room and seat herself 
upon the stairs outside, where she remained until 
the return of the family from church ; when, hav- 
ing with difficulty unfastened the door, she instant- 
ly fainted away. 

The young lady’s first question upon coming to 
herself, was for her father ; and seeing him bend- 
ing over her she became gradually more composed, 
and had sufficient self-possession to forbear men- 
tioning what had occurred to any member of the 
family, although she afterwards related it to one or 
two intimate friends. Had she done so, it is proba- 
ble that the effect upon the imagination of her fa- 
ther might, as it has beer too frequently the case, 
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have brought about the realization of her worst 
fears; in of which they gradually passed 
away ; although for some time afterwards she con- 
tinued to watch over him with the most affection- 
ate anxiety, and was observed to be restless and 
uneasy whenever he was out of ber sight for long 
together. The old man lived, however, many 
years after this occurrence, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of his usual health. ; 

We have heard tell of a gentleman of high liter- 
ary attainments, possessed of a peculiarly nervous 
temperament, combined with a very powerful im- 
agination, who was in the frequent habit of seeing 
persons coming towards him, as it were, and then 
suddenly vanishing all at once ; so that he was oc- 
casionally puzzled to distinguish these illusions 
from what was actually taking place around him. 
Very much of this may be explained away by sim- 
ple pathological causes. But the incident which 
we are about to relate, in which the same illusion 
was present to ¢wo persons at once, is less easy of 
solution. The parties to whom it occurred are 
well-known to us, and the neighborhood by no 
means remarkable for any associations of a roman- 
tic or spiritual nature. 

It happened a few years ago, that two sisters 
passing along the outside of the Regent’s Park, on 
their way home, and somewhat later than was their 
usual custom, in consequence of having been una- 
voidably detained, saw an old woman a few paces 
before them, the ancient appearance of whose dress 
and manner seems to have at first afforded them 
ample materials for criticism. And yet there was 
nothing extraordinary about her attire, which con- 
sisted of a dark cotton dress and shawl, with a 
black silk bonnet, which, it was facetiously ob- 
served, might from its size and shape have been 
made in the “ year one!’’? And still they could 
not help noticing her. 

It was just that soft twilight hour which is so 
rapidly followed in England by the dusk of even- 
ing; but as yet all was clear and easily defined ; 
when on a sudden the sisters simultaneously missed 
the old woman from before them, although she had 
been there but a moment previous, laughingly ex- 
claiming, that she had most decidedly vanished! 
And so it appeared. She was certainly nowhere 
to be seen; and being about the middle of one of 
the terraces, it was impossible that she could have 
escaped down any turning in such an instant of 
time. It was also evident that she had not crossed 
the road, or if so, no traces of her were visible in 
that direction. The sisters said little at the time, 
but involuntarily quickening their steps, were soon 
athome. And to this day, it is the strong impres- 
sion upon both their minds that the old woman was 
no woman at all, but an apparition! It has, how- 
ever, never since been visible to either, although 
= have passed over the same ground times and 
often. 

The last anecdote we mean to relate will doubt- 
less call up a thousand similar ones in the hearts 
and memories of our readers, which skeptical as we 
may all be on the subject, somehow we cannot find 
it in our consciences to laugh at. 

Clara M , was the second daughter of a 
clever but far from wealthy artist, with a large fam- 
ily dependent upon his genius and exertions. Until 
her sixteenth year she had been in the constant en- 
joyment of unbroken health ; but about this period 
it suddenly declined, and symptoms of pulmonary | 





cheek and attenuated frame, the more unexpected 
as the disease was by no means hereditary. A 
warmer climate was recommended as the last re- 
source, and then it was that the heavy hand of 
poverty was felt for the first time among this hith- 
erto happy and attached family; and they prayed 
for wealth only as the means of restoring life and 
health to this dear one! And not, as it seemed, 
altogether in vain. 

A lady of good property, with a warm, benevo- 
lent heart, that ached sometimes amid its affluence 
for something to love and cherish, chanced to hear 
of Clara’s ill health ; and touched by the air of pa- 
tient resignation with which ore so young and 
beautiful looked calmly forward to her early death, 
resolved within herself that no human means 
should be left untried to avert so sad a doom. And 
amid the prayers and blessings of her parents and 
sisters Clara quitted England with her kind protect- 
ress, full of hope and gratitude. 

Naturally gentle and sweet tempered, she was 
much beloved by every member of her family, but 
more particularly by her next sister Effie, between 
whom and herself there subsisted a most tender af- 
fection. And now that Clara was about to leave 
her, perhaps forever, the poor girl’s grief and 
anguish became uncontrollable, until reminded of 
its selfishness by the increasing paleness of that be- 
loved one. 

‘You will come again’’’ whispered Effie, as 
she slowly disengaged herself from the encircling 
arms of her half-fainting sister, and placed her in 
those of her kind friend, who would willingly, had 
it not been too late, have taken both of them with her. 
**Oh, promise me that you will come again !”’ 

‘** Yes, I promise you faithfully, dear Effie, let 
what will happen!” replied Clara, with sudden 
animation ; and the sisters parted thus. 

The first letter they received was from Mrs. 
L——, and it was full of hope. Her young proté- 
gée was already better and stronger beyond her 
most sanguine expectations. A few weeks after- 
wards the girl wrote herself, in high spirits. "The 
physician doubted whether she was consumptive at 
all ; and at any rate predicted her speedy restoration 
under the discipline which he prescribed, united 
with the mild and genial air of that beautiful cli- 
mate. She spoke of her gratitude to God, and that 
kind friend whom he had raised up for her ; and of 
her one only wish, that dear Effie were but with 
her! 

What rejoicing there was over that letter! 
What happy tears shed upon every recollection of 
it! While the sunshine of domestic peace once 
more diffused itself around the humble home of the 
artist. After a time, Clara’s warm encomiums 
upon Mrs. L——’s kindness and affection, awoke a 
thousand wild, ambitious dreams in the heart of her 
fond mother, at which her husband did but laugh 
and shake his head. After all it was only natural, 
they both agreed, for every one to love their darling 
girl ! 

Better than a year had passed away. The trav- 
ellers were on their road home, Clara had written 
a letter full of unabated affection and remembrance, 
and a little wee note to Effie, to say how she 
yearned to embrace them all again, and how she 
was half afraid they would scarcely know her, she 
had grown so tall and stout; and handsome too, if 
she were to credit all the pretty things she had 
said to her; which she did not, of course. This 





consumption became daily visible in her fevered 





latter piece of information was apart to Effie, who 









































































verily believed in the depths of her simple and lov- 
ing heart that it was impossible for Clara to have 
become more beautiful, anyhow ! 

It was a pleasant summer noon. All were busy 
as bees in the artist's humble but cheerful dwelling, 
either with the pencil or needle, for one or two bid 
fair to inherit a portion of their father’s genius. They 
had been silent for some moments, so silent that 
the earnest tones of Mrs. M ’s voice actually 
startled them. 

** Effie! my dear Effie, what ails you?” 

The girl did not answer, but still sat rigid and 
motionless, with her strained eyeballs fixed upon 
what seemed a little streak of sunlight that came in 
through the artist’s half-closed shutters. 

** Effie !’’ exclaimed her motheragain ; and then 
she looked up, shuddered slightly, and, pointing 
with her finger towards the spot before indicated, 
whispered the name of her sister Clara, and imme- 
diately fainted away for the first time in her life: 

Upon coming to herself, she persisted in declaring 
that she had seen Clara, standing pale but smilingly | 
in the sunlight, looking at her with so sweet and 
loving a countenance, that she thought her heart 
would have burst. 

** Ah, you had been thinking of her, no doubt !” 

Effie confessed that she had continually, and bore 
to be laughed at as one anxious to be convinced that 
it was even as they had said, nothing more than a 
dream of her own vivid imagination ; but, neverthe- 
less, she could not help feeling restless and unhap- 
py, with a yearning and troubled anxiety to hear 
from the travellers. The artist laughed, too, when 
he heard the story, but was observed to note down 
the time when it oceurred upon the back of the pic- | 
ture which he was painting. 

It was some time before the long-expected letter 
arrived which was to name the very day and hour 
of Clara’s return, Wut it was sealed with black! The 
poor girl had died on her passage home of a rapid 
fever, which carried her off the third day after she 
was attacked. To the last she raved continually of 
her parents and sisters, more especially Effie ; and 
passed away at length on a bright summer noon, 
the very same, and even the very hour, on which 
Effie maintained that she saw her, unconscious of 
the presence of Mrs. L , who watched by her 
with a mother’s love until all was over. 

But we have well nigh exhausted our reminiscen- 
ces, and with them, it may be, the reader’s pa- 
tience, but we hope not. The very wind of which 
we erstwhile spoke is tired out at length, and sob- 
bing and crying itself to sleep like a weary child. 
The old trees nod gently in the quiet moonlight ; 
and the church-clock, with its still, solemn voice 
warns us to our rest. For ourselves we have no 
fear of spirits ; and, to own the truth, but little faith 
in mesmerism, clairvoyance, or any of the fashiona- 
ble mysteries of the present age. But we verily 
believe there is nothing impossible to God, and are 
ready to confess with Shakspeare— 








‘* There cre more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.”’ 





WILDERSPIN, HIS PENSION AND TESTIMONIAL. 


Auruouen the promoters of the Wilderspin 
Testimonial are naturally unsatisfied until they 
succeed in raising their anticipated amount of 
2,000/., it cannot be said that their efforts have 
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subscriptions, which was hitherto the highest rate 
in their list, has been passed, and they have to 
acknowledge a contribution of 30/.; Mr. John 
Ainsworth, of Moss Bank near Bolton, being the 
first to set that example of enlarged munificence, 
The progress has been slow, but now the pace 
seems to be advancing. 
Meanwhile, independently of this private sub- 
scription, the attention drawn to Mr. Wilderspin’s 
just claims has had the useful effect of moving the 
eng disposition in the highest quarters. Lord 
oho Russell, whose new administration is to be 
signalized by some decided activity in the task of 
educating the people, has advised the queen to be- 
stow a pension of 100/. a year on the founder of 
Infant Schools. The royal gift was announced 
by Lord John in the following agreeable terms : 


** Chesham Place, July 16, 1846. 

** Sin—I have received her majesty’s commands 
to place your name in the list of pensions to de- 
serving persons charged upon the queen’s civil 
list, for a yearly sum of one hundred pounds. 
‘‘Tt gives me great pleasure to convey the 
queen’s gracious wish that you will accept this 
testimony to your services as the founder and pro- 
moter of Infant Schools. 

**T remain your obedient servant, 


** J. Russe. 
‘¢ ___. Wilderspin, Esq., Barton.”’ 


This timely tribute is likely to have a salutary 
influence on the private subscription. It is at once 
a royal and an official acknowledgment of Mr. 
Wilderspin’s claims. In fact, they are of a kind 
to receive general acknowledgment when once 
attention is turned to the subject. Wilderspin’s 
right to the public rewards for irregular services 
fully stands the test which we recently laid down. 
The good done by him is palpable and great: he 
has shown that tuition may be given in the very 
early years of childhood, and shown that it can 
best, can only be done, by kindness ; he has set 
others upon the same task, until it has become a 
commonplace ; and he has personally been instru- 
mental, by early training, in saving thousands from 
vice and misery. The inducements to perform 
that service were scanty, the discouragements 
abundant : the project was at first thought to be 
impossible, and Wilderspin had to encounter the 
chilling doubts of the world at large, who thought 
him an idle dreamer—to say nothing of invidious 
attacks upon him for the unsectarian comprehen- 
siveness with which he tendered his offers of 
assistance. His personal sacrifices have been 
great: his intelligence, his zeal, his constitutional 
activity, his good-humored address, might have 
been the means of securing his prosperity in many 
profitable vocations ; but he devoted himself to the 
redemption of indigent infancy from squalid igno- 
rance ; and he is poor. And his work is done. 
His claims, therefore, stand all the tests in the 
highest degree—the value of the service, the small 
regular inducement to its performance, the personal 
sacrifices, and the accomplishment of the work to 
be rewarded. Few of the “ testimonials’’ so much 
in vogue just now can so completely and unequivo- 
cally stand those tests ; with this further consider- 
ation—that although the bounty of the crown will 
relieve Wilderspin’s declining years from actual 
want, it would need something more to secure him 





even thus far been unavailing. The barrier of 10/. 


that ease which he has so fully earned.—Spectator, 
August 1. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MINE, THE FOREST, AND THE CORDIL- 
LERA*. 


Tue silver mines of Potosi, the virgin forests, 
and mighty cordilleras of South America, are 
words familiar and full of interest to European ears. 
Countless riches, prodigious vegetable luxuriance, 
stupendous grandeur, are the associations they 
suggest. With these should be coupled ideas of 
cruelty, desolation, and disease, of human suffer- 
ing and degradation pushed to their utmost limit, 
of opportunities neglected, and advantages misused. 
Not a bar of silver, or a healing drug, or an Alpaca 
fleece, shipped from Peruvian ports to supply 
another hemisphere with luxuries and comforts, 
but is the price of an incalculable amount of mis- 
ery and even of blood—the blood ofa race once noble 
and powerful, now wretched and depraved by the 
agency of those whose duty, and in whose power it 
was to civilize and improve them. The corrupt — 
of Spanish rulers, the baneful example of Spanis 
colonistsand their descendants, have gone fartowards 
the depopulation and utter ruin of the richest of South 
American countries. How imprudent and suicidal 
has been the course adopted, will presently be made 
apparent. ‘Those who desire evidence in support 
of our assertion, need but follow Dr. Tschudi, as 
we now propose doing, into the mining, mountain- 
ous and forest districts of Peru. 

Difficult and dangerous as a journey through the 
maritime provinces of Peru undeniably is, it is 
mere railroad travelling when compared with an 
expedition into the interior of the country. In the 
former case, the land is level, and the sun, the 
sand, and the highwaymen, are the only perils to 
be encountered or evaded. But a ramble in the 
mountains is a succession of hairbreadth escapes, a 
deliberate confronting of constantly recurring dan- 
gers, to which even the natives unwillingly expose 
themselves, and frequently fall victims. The av- 
alanches, precipices, gaping ravines, slippery gla- 
ciers, and violent storms common to all Alpine 
regions, are here complicated by other risks snc 
liar to the South American mountains. Heavy 
rains, lasting for weeks together, falls of snow that 
in a few moments obliterate all trace of a path, 
treacherous swamps, strange and loathsome mala- 
dies, and even blindness, combine to deter the trav- 
eller from his dangerous undertaking. All these 
did Dr. | ‘schudi brave, and from them all, after the 
endurance of great hardship and suffering, he was 
fortunate enough to escape. At a very short dis- 
tance from Lima, the traveller, proceeding east- 
ward, gets a foretase of the difficulties and incon- 
veniences in reserve for him. Whilst riding through 
the vale of Surco, or through some other of the 
valleys leading from the coast to the mountains, he 
perceives a fountain by the roadside, and pauses to 
refresh his tired mule. Scarcely is his intention 
manifest, when he is startled by a cry from his 
guide, or from a passing Indian—‘‘ Cuisdado! Es 
agua de verruga!’’ In these valleys reigns a terri- 
ble disease called the verrugas, attributed by the 
natives to the water of certain springs, and for 
which all Dr. Tschudi’s investigations were insuf- 
ficent to discover another cause. Fever, pains in 
the bones, and loss of blood from cutaneous erup- 
tions, are the leading symptoms of this malady, 
which is frequently of long duration, and sometimes 
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terminates fatally. It seizes the Indians and lighter 

castes in preference to the white men and negroes, 

and no specific has yet been discovered for its cure. 

Mules and horses are also subject to its attacks. In 

no country, it would appear from Dr. Tschudi’s 

evidence, are there so many strange and unaccount- 

able maladies as in Peru. Nearly every valley has 

its peculiar disease, extending over a district of a 

few square miles, and unknown beyond its limits. 

To most of them it has hitherto been impossible to 
assign a cause. Their origin must probably be 
sought in certain vegetable influences, or in those 
of the vast variety of minerals which the soil of 

Peru contains. 

In the mountains, the shoeing of mules and 
horses is frequently a matter of much difficulty ; 
and it is advisable for the traveller to acquire the 
art, and furnish himself with needful implements, 
before leaving the more civilized part of the coun- 
try. Farriers are only to be found in the large In- 
dian villages, and it is common to ride fifty or sixty 
leagues without meeting with one. In the village 
of San Geronimo de Surco, the innkeeper is the only 
blacksmith, and Dr. Tschudi, whose horse had cast a 
shoe, was compelled to pay half a gold ounce (up- 
wards of thirty shillings) to have it replaced. This 
was one half less than the sum at first demanded by 
the exorbitant son of Vulean, who doubtless re- 
membered the old Spanish proverb, “‘ for a nail is 
lost a shoe, for a shoe the horse, for the horse the 
horseman.’’** The doctor took the hint, and some 
lessons in shoeing, which afterwards stood him in 
good stead. It is a common practice in Peru, on 
the sandy coast, and where the roads permit it, to 
ride a horse or mule unshod for the first four or five 
days of a journey. Then shoes are put on the fore 
feet, and a few days later on the hinder ones. This 
is thought to give new strength to the animals, and 
to enable them to hold out longer. On the moun- 
tain tracks, the wear and tear of iron must be pro- 
digious, as may be judged from the following 
description of three leagues of road between Viso 
and San Mateo, by no means the worst bit met 
with by our traveller. 

‘* The valley frequently becomes a mere narrow 
split in the mountains, inclosed between walls of 
rock a thousand feet high. ‘These enormous preci- 
pices are either perpendicular, or their summits in- 
cline inwards, forming a vast arch; along their 
base, washed by the foaming waters of the river, or 
higher up, along their side, winds the narrow and 
dangerous path. In some places they recede a 
little from the perpendicular, and their abrupt 
slopes are sprinkled with stones and fragments of 
rock, which every now and then, loosened by rain, 
detach themselves and rol] down into the valley. 
The path is heaped with these fragments, which 
give way under the tread of the heavily laden 
mules, and afford them scanty foothold. From 
time to time, enormous blocks thunder down the 
precipice, and bury themselves in the waters be- 
neath. I associate a painful recollection with the 
road from Viso to San Mateo. It was there that a 
mass of stone struck one of my mules, and precipi- 
tated it into the river. My most important instru- 
ments and travelling necessaries, a portion of my 
collections and papers, and—an irreparable loss—a 
diary carefully and conscientiously kept during a 
period of fourteen months, became the prey of 
the waters. ‘T'wo days later the mule was washed 





Von J.J. Von Tscuvup1. Volume the second. 


* “ Por un clavo se pierde una herradura, por una herra- 
dura un cavallo, por un cavallo un caballero.” 
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ashore, but its load was irrecoverably lost. Each 
ear numerous beasts of burden, and many travel- 
ers, perish upon this dangerous road. Cavalry on 
the march are particularly apt to suffer, and often 
a slip of the horse’s foot, or a hasty movement of 
the rider, suffices to consign both to the yawning 
chasm by their side. At the inn at Viso | met an 
officer, who had just come from the mountains, 
bringing his two sons with him. He had taken the 
youngest before him; the other, a bey of —— 
of age, rode upon the mule’s crupper. Half a 
league from Viso, a large stone came plunging 
down from the mountain, struck the eldest lad, and 
dashed him into the stream.” 

Although frequently ill treated by the Creoles, 
and especially by the officers, the Indians in most 
parts of Peru show ready hospitality and good will 
to the solitary traveller. ‘Those in the neighbor- 
hood of San Mateo are an exception ; they are dis- 
trustful, rough and disobliging. When a traveller 
enters the village, he is instantly waited upon by 
the alcalde and regidores, who demand his passport. 
Has he none, he risks ill-treatment, and being put 
upon a jackass and carried off to the nearest prefect. 
Luckily the ignorance of the village authorities 
renders them easy to deal with; it is rare that 
they can read. On one occasion, when Dr. Tschu- 
di’s passport was demanded, the only printed paper 
in his pocket was an old playbill, that of the last 
opera he had attended before his departure from 
Lima, and which he had taken with bien as wad- 
ding for his gun. He handed it to the Indian regi- 
dor, who gravely unfolded it, stared hard at the 
words Lucia di bee sence A and returned it with 
the remark, that the passport was perfectly in 
order. 

Anything more wretched in their accommoda- 
tions than the ¢ambos or village inns, can scarcely 
be imagined. So bad are they, that the traveller is 
sometimes driven to pass the night in the snow 
rather than accept of their shelter, and at the same 
time submit to the nuisances with which they 
abound. One of these villanous hostelries, in 
which Dr. Tschudi several times attempted to 
sleep, is deseribed by him with a minuteness that 
will rather startle the squeamish amongst his read- 
ers. Vermin everywhere, on the floor and walls, 
in the clothes of the Indian hag officiating as host- 
ess, even in the caldron in which a vile mixture of 
potato water and Spanish pepper is prepared for 
supper. For sole bed there is the damp earth, 
upon which hosts, children and travellers stretch 
themselves. Each person is accommodated with a 
sheepskin, and over the whole company is spread 
an enormous woollen blanket. But woe to the in- 
experienced traveller who avails himself of the cov- 
erings thus bountifully furnished, swarming as they 
are with inhabitants from whose assaults escape is 
impossible. Even if he creeps into a corner, and 
makes himself a bed with his saddle-cloths, he is 
not secure. Add to these comforts a stifling 
smoke, and other nauseous exhalations, and the 
gambols of innumerable guinea-pigs, common as 
mice in many parts of Peru, who caper the night 
through over the faces and bodies of the sleepers, 
and the picture of a South American mountain inn 
will be as complete as it is uninviting. But these 
annoyances, great though they be, are- very trifles 
compared to the more serious evils awaiting the 
traveller in the higher regions of the Cordilleras. 
At about 12,600 feet above the level of the sea, the 
effects of the rarefaction of the atmosphere begin to 
be sensibly and painfully felt. The natives, unac- 
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quainted with the real cause of the malady thus oc- 
casioned, and which by them is called puna, by the 
Spanish Creoles veta or mareo, attribute it to the 
exhalations of metals, especially of antimony, 
Horses not bred in the mountains suffer greatly 
from the veta, and frequently fall down helpless. 
The arrieros adopt various cruel means for their 
revival, such as cutting off their ears and tail, and 
slitting up their nostrils, the latter being probably 
the only useful remedy, as it allows the animal to 
inhale a large volume of air. To preserve them 
from the veta, chopped garlic is put into their nos- 
trils. With human beings, this state of the atmos- 
phere causes the blood to gush from the eyes, nose, 
and lips, and oceasion faintings, blood-spittings, 
vomitings, and other unpleasant and dangerous 
— The sensation somewhat resembles 

at of sea sickness, whence the Spanish name of 
moreo. The malady, in its most violent form, 
sometimes causes death from excessive loss of 
blood. Of this, Dr. Tschudi saw instances. Much 
depends on the general health and constitution of 
the persons attacked. The action of the veta is 
very capricious. Some persons do not experience 
it on a first visit to the mountains, but suffer on 
subsequent ones. Another singular circumstance 
is, that it is much more violent in some places than 
in others of a greater altitude. This affords 
ground for a supposition, that other causes, besides 
the diminished pressure of the atmosphere, concur 
to occasion it. These as yet remain unknown. 
The districts in which the veta is felt with the 
greatest intensity, are for the most part very metal- 
lic, and this has given rise to the Indian theory of 
its cause. 

Another terrible scourge to the traveller in the 
Cordilleras is the surumpe, a violent inflammation of 
the eye, brought on by the sudden reflection of the 
sun from the snow. In those mountains the eyes 
are kept continually in an irritated state by the 
rarefied air and cutting winds, and are consequent- 
ly unusually susceptible. Often the heavens be- 
come suddenly overcast, and in a few minutes the 
yellowish-green waste is one sheet of snow. Then 
out bursts the sun with overpowering splendor, a 
sharp burning pain is instantly felt in the eyes, and 
speedily increases to an unbearable extent. The 
eyes become red, the lids swell and bleed. So vio- 
lent is the agony as to cause despair and delirium. 
Dr. Tschudi compares it to the sensation occa- 
sioned by rubbing Spanish pepper or gunpowder 
into the eyes. Chrovic inflammation, even total 
blindness, is the frequent consequence of the su- 
rumpe in its most intense form. In the Cordilleras 
it is no unusual as to find Indians sitting by the 
wayside, shrieking from pain, and unable to con- 
tinue their journey. The Creoles, when they visit 
the mountains, protect themselves with green spec- 
tacles and veils. 

Daring five months of the year, from November 
till March, storms are of almost daily occurrence 
in the Cordilleras. ‘They commence with remark- 
able punctuality between two and three in the af- 
ternoon, and continue till five or half-past ; later than 
this, or in the night, a storm was never known to oc- 
cur. They are accompanied by falls of snow, which 
last till after midnight. The morning sun dispels 
the cold mist that hangs about the mountain peaks, 
and in a few hours the snow is melted. ‘‘ On the 
raging ocean,’ says Dr. Tschudi, ‘‘ and in the 
dark depths of the aboriginal forests, I have wit- 
nessed terrific storms, whose horrors were increased 
by surrounding gloom, and imminent danger, but 
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never did I feel anxiety and alarm as in Antaicha- 
hua, (a district of the Cordilleras celebrated for 
storms.) For hours together flash followed flash 
in uninterrupted succession, painting blood-red 
cataracts upon the naked precipices; the thunder 
crashed, the zigzag lightning ran along the ground, 
leaving long furrows in the scorched grass. The 
atmosphere quivered with the continuous roll of 
thunder, — a thousand-fold by the mountain 
echoes. he traveller, overtaken by these terrific 
tempests, leaves his trembling horse, and seeks 
shelter and refuge beneath some impending rock.”’ 

The hanging bridges and huaros are not to be 
forgotten in enumerating the perils of Peruvian 
travelling. ‘The former are composed of four thick 
ropes of cow-hide, connected by a weft of cords of 
the same material, and overlaid with branches, 
straw, and agair roots. The ropes are fastened to 
posts on either side of the river ; a couple of cords, 
two or three feet higher than the bridge, serve for 
balustrades ; and over this unsteady causeway, 
which swings like a hammock, the traveller has to 
pass, leading his reluctant mule. The passage of 
rivers by Auaros is much worse, and shecaien a 
most unpleasant operation. It can be effected only 
where the banks are high and precipitous. A single 
strong rope extends from one heen to the other, with 
a wooden machine, in form of a yoke, slung upon it. 
To this yoke the traveller is tied, and is then drawn 
over by means of a second cord. In case of the 
main rope breaking, the passenger by the yoke is 
inevitably drowned. When rivers are traversed in 
this manner, the mules and horses are driven into 
the water, and compelled to swim across. 

But a further detail of the dangers and difficul- 
ties of travel in Peru would leave us little space to 
enumerate its interesting results. Supposing the 
reader, therefore, to have safely accomplished his 
journey through the solitary ravines, and over the 
chilly summits of the Condifiersa, we transport him 
at once to the Cerro de Pasco, famed for the wealth 
of its silver mines. In a region of snow and ice, at 
an elevation of 13,673 feet above the sea, he sud- 
denly comes in sight of a large and populous city, 
built in a hollow, and surrounded on all sides by 
lakes and swamps. On the margin of eternal 
snows, in the wildest district of Peru, and in defi- 
ance of the asperities of climate, Mammon has as- 
sembled a host of worshippers to dig and delve in 
the richest of his storehouses. 

Some two hundred and fifteen years ago, accord- 
ing to the legend, on a small pampa that lies south- 
east from Lake Lauricocha, the mother of the 
mighty river Amazon, an Indian, Hauri Capcha by 
name, tended his master’s sheep. Having wan- 
dered one day to an unusual distance from his hut, 
he sought shelter from the cold under a rock, and 
lighted a large fire. The following morning he 
saw to his astonishment that the stone beneath the 
ashes had melted and become pure silver. He 
joyfully informed his employer, a Spaniard of the 
name of Ugarte, of this singular circumstance. 
Ugarte hastened to the place, and found that his 
shepherd had hit upon a vein of silver ore of extra- 
ordinary richness, of which he at once took Fn 
session, and worked it with great success. This 
same mine is still worked, and is known as da Des- 
cubridora, the discoverer. Presently a number of 

rsons came from the village of Pasco, two 
eagues distant, and sought and discovered new 
veins. The great richness of the ore and the in- 
crease of employment soon drew crowds to the 
place—some to work, others to supply the miners 
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with the necessaries of life; and thus, in a very 
brief time, there sprung up a town of eighteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

The ground whereon Cerro de Pasco is built is 
a perfect network of silver veins, to get at which 
the earth has been opened in every direction. Many 
of the inhabitants work the mines in their own 
cellars ; but this, of course, is on a small scale, and 
there are not more than five hundred openings 
meriting, by reason of their depth and importance, 
the name of shafts. All, however, whether deep 
or shallow, are worked in a very senseless, disor- 
derly, and imprudent manner—the sole object of 
their owners being to obtain, at the least possible 
expense, and in the shortest possible time, the utmost 
amount of ore. Nobody ever thinks of arching or 
walling the interior of the excavations, and conse- 
quently the shafts and galleries frequently fall in, 
burying under their ruins the unfortunate Indian 
miners. Not a year passes without terrible catas- 
trophes of this kind. Inthe mine of Matagente, 
(literally, Kill-people,) now entirely destroyed, 
three hundred laborers lost their lives by accident. 
For incurring these terrible risks, and for a species 
of labor of all others the most painful and weari- 
some, the Indians are wretchedly paid, and their 
scanty earnings are diminished by the iniquitous 
truck system which is in full operation in the mines 
as well as in the plantations of Peru. The miner 
who, at the week’s end, has a dollar to receive, 
esteems himself fortunate, and forthwith proceeds 
to spend it in brandy. ‘The mining Indians are the 
most depraved and degraded of their race. When 
amine 1s in doya, as it is called, that is to say, at 
periods when it yields uncommonly rich metal, 
more laborers are required, and temporarily taken 
on. When this occurs in several mines at one 
time, the population of Cerro de Pasco sometimes 
doubles and trebles itself. During the boyas, the 
miners are paid by a small share in the daily pro- 
duce of their labors. They sometimes suceeed in 
improving their wages by stealing the ore, but this 
is very difficult, so narrowly are they searched when 
they leave the mine. One man told Dr. Tschudi 
how he had managed to appropriate the richest 
piece of ore he ever saw. He tied it on his back, 
and pretended to be so desperately ill, that the cor- 
poral allowed him to leave the mine. Wrapped in 
his poncho, he was carried past the inspectors by 
two confederates, and the treasure was put in safety. 
Formerly, when a mine yielded polvorilla, a black 
ore in the form of powder, but of great richness, 
the miners stripped themselves naked, wetted their 
whole body, and then rolled in this silver dust, 
which stuck to them. Released from the mine, 
they washed off the crust, and sold it for several 
dollars. This device, however, was detected, and, 
for several years past, the departing miners are 
compelled to strip for inspection. 
Like the extraction of the ore, the purification of 
the silver from the dross is conducted in the rudest 
and most primitive manner. The consequence is 
an immense consumption of quicksilver. On each 
mark of silver, worth in Lima eight and a half 
dollars, or about thirty shillings, it is estimated that 
half a pound of quicksilver is expended. The 
quicksilver comes chiefly from Spain—very little 
from Idria—in iron jars containing seventy-five 
pounds weight. The price of one of these jars 
varies from sixty to one hundred dollars, but is 
sometimes as high as one hundred and forty dollars. 
Both the amalgamation and separation of the metals 









are so badly managed, as to occasion a terrible 
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amount of mercurial disease amongst the Indians 
employed in the process. From the refining-houses 
the silver is, or ought to be, sent to Callana, the 
government melting-house, there to be cast into bars 
of a hundred pounds’ weight, each of which is 
stamped and charged with imposts to the amount of 
about forty-four dollars. But a vast deal of the 
metal is smuggled to the coast and shipped for Eu- 
rope without ever visiting the Callana. Hence it 
is scarcely possible to estimate the quantity annually 
produced. The amount registered is from two to 
three hundred thousand marks—rarely over the 
latter sum. 

Residence in the Cerro de Pasco is highly disa- 
greeable. The climate is execrable; cold and 
stormy, with heavy rains and violent falls of snow. 
Nothing less thah the auri sacra fames could have 
induced such a congregation of human beings, from 
all nations and corners of the globe, in so inhospi- 
table a latitude. The new-comer with difficulty 
accustoms himself to the severity of the weather, 
and to the perpetual hammering going on under his 
feet, and at night under his very bed, for the mines 
are worked without cessation. Luckily earthquakes 
are rare in that region. A heavy shock would 
bury the whole town in the bosom of the earth. 

Silver being the only produce of the soil, living 
is very dear in the Cerro. All the necessaries of 
life have to be brought from a great distance ; and 
this, combined with the greediness of the venders, 
and the abundance of money, causes enormous 
prices to be demanded and obtained. House-rent 
is exorbitantly high; the keep of a horse often 
costs, owing to the want of forage, from two to 
three dollars a day. Here, as at Lima, the coffee 
and eating-houses are kept by Italians, principally 
Genoese. ‘The population of the town is the most 
motley imaginable ; scarcely a country in the world 
but has its representatives. Of the upper classes 
the darling vice is gambling, carried to an almost 
unparalleled extent. From earliest morning cards 
and dice are in full activity: the mine proprietor 
leaves his counting-house and silver carts, the 
trader abandons his shop, to indulge for a couple 
of hours in his favorite amusement; and, when the 
evening comes, play is universal in all the best 
houses of the town. The mayordomos, or super- 
intendents of the mines, sit down to the gaming- 
table at night-fall, and only leave it when at day- 
break the bell summons them to the shaft. Often 
do they gamble away their share in a boya long 
before sigus of one are apparent. Amongst the 
Indians, drunkenness is the chief failing. When 
primed by spirits, they become quarrelsome ; and 
scarcely a Sunday or holiday passes without savage 
fights between the workmen of different mines. 
Severe wounds, and even deaths, are the conse- 
quences of these encounters, in which the authori- 
ties never dream of interfering. When, owing to 
the richness of a boya, the Indian finds himself 
possessed of an unusual number of dollars, he 
squanders them in the most ridiculous manner, like 
a drunken sailor with a year’s pay in his pocket. 
Dr. Tschudi saw one fellow buy a Spanish cloak 
for ninety-two dollars. Draping it round him, he 
proceeded to the next town, got drunk, rolled him- 
self in the gutter, and threw away the cloak because 
it was torn and dirty. A watchmaker told the 
doctor that once an Indian came to him to buy a 
gold wateh. He handed him one, with the remark 
that the price was twelve gold ounces, (two hundred 
and four dollars,) and that it would probably be too 
dear for him. The Indian took the watch, paid for 








it, and then dashing it upon the ground, walked 
away, saying that the thing was no use to him. 

Besides the mines of Cerro de Pasco, Dr. Tschudi 
gives us details of many others situate in various 
parts of Peru. The Salcedo mine, in the province 
of Pano, is celebrated for the tragical end of its 
discoverer. Don José Salcedo, a poor Spaniard, 
was in love with an Indian girl, whose mother 
promised to show him a silver vein of uncommon 
richness if he would marry her daughter. He did 
so, and worked the vein with great success. After 
a time the fame of his wealth roused the envy of the 
Conde de Lemos, then viceroy of Peru. By his 
generosity and benevolence Salcedo had made him- 
self very popular with the Indians, and this served 
the viceroy as a pretext to accuse him of high trea- 
son, on the ground of his stirring up the population 
against the Spanish government. Salcedo was 
imprisoned, and sentenced to death. Whilst in his 
dungeon he besought Count Lemos to send the 
papers relating to his trial to the supreme tribunal 
at Madrid, and to allow him to make an appeal to 
the king’s mercy. If this request were granted, he 
promised to pay a daily tribute of a bar of silver, 
from the time of the ship’s sailing from Callao to 
that of its return. In those days the voyage from 
Callao to Spain and back occupied from twelve to 
sixteen months. This may give an idea of the 
wealth of Salcedo and his mine. The viceroy re- 
fused the condition, hung up Salcedo, (in May, 
1669,) and set out for the mines. But his injustice 
and cruelty were doomed to disappointment. Whilst 
Salcedo prepared for death, his mother-in-law and 
her friends and relations betook themselves to the 
mine, destroyed the works, filled it with water, and 
closed the entrance so skilfully that it was impossi- 
ble to discover it. ‘They then dispersed in various 
directions, and neither promises nor tortures could 
induce those who were afterwards captured, to re- 
veal the position of the mine. To this day it remains 
undiscovered. 

Another example of the exceeding richness of 
Peruvian mines is to be found in that of San José, 
in the department of Huancavelica. Its owner 
asked the viceroy Castro, whose friend he was, to 
stand godfather to his first child. The viceroy was 
prevented from going himself, but sent his wife as 
a proxy. ‘To do her honor, the proprietor of San 
José caused a triple row of silver bars to be placed 
along the whole of the distance, and it was no short 
one, between his house and the church. Over this 
costly causeway the vice-queen Castro accompanied 
the child to its baptism. On her departure her 
magnificent Amphitryon made her a present of the 
silver road as a mark of gratitude for the honor she 
had done him. Since then, the mines and the 
province have borne the name of Castrovireyna. 
Most of the former are now no longer worked. In 
the richest of them, owing to the careless mode of 
mining, one hundred and twenty-two workmen 
were buried alive at one time. Since then, no 
Indian can be prevailed upon to enter it. 

The Indians have not been slow to discover how 
little advantage they derive from the mining sys- 
tem, procuring them, as it does, small pay for 
severe labor. Hence, although acquainted for cen- 
turies past with innumerable rich veins of ore, the 
knowledge of which has been handed down from 
father to son, they obstinately persist in keeping 
them secret. All endeavors to shake this deter- 
mination have hitherto been fruitless; even the 
rarely failing argument of brandy in these cases 
loses its power. The existence of the treasures 
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has been ascertained beyond a doubt ; but there is 
not a shadow of hope that the stubborn reserved 
ludian will ever reveal their locality to the greedy 
Creole and detested Metis. Numerous and roman- 
tie are the tales told of this determined conceal- 
ment, and of the prudence and watchfulness of the 
Indians. ‘In the great village of Huancayo,”’ 
says Dr. Tschudi, ‘ there lived, a few years ago, 
two brothers, José and Pedro Iriarte, who ranked 
among the most influential of Peruvian miners. 
They knew that in the neighboring hills veins of 
almost virgin silver existed, and, with a view to 
their discovery, they dispatched a young man to a 
village near which they suspected them to be situ- 
ate. The emissary took up his dwelling in the 
hut of a shepherd, with whose danghter, after a 
few months’ residence, he established an intrigue. 
At last the young girl promised to show him a rich 
mine. On a certain day, when she drove her 
sheep to the pasture, he was to follow her at a dis- 
tance, and to dig the spot where she should let her 
cloak fall. ‘This he did, and after very brief labor 
found a cavity in the earth disclosing ore of uncom- 
mon richness. Whilst breaking out the metal, he 
was joined by the girl’s father, who declared him- 
self ¢elighted at the discovery, and offered to help 
him. After some hours’ labor they paused to rest, 
and the old Indian handed his companion a gourd 
of chicha, (a fermented drink,) of which the latter 
thankfully drank. Soon, however, the young man 
felt himself ill, and knew that he was poisoned. 
Taking his wallet full of ore, he hastened to the 
village, mounted his horse, and rode to Huancayo, 
where he informed Iriarte of what had occurred, 
described the position of the mine, and died the 
same night. Immediate and careful researches 
were of no avail. The Indian and his family had 
disappeared, the mine had been filled up, and was 
never discovered.”’ 

A Franciscan monk, also resident in Huancayo, 
aconfirmed gambler, and consequently often em- 
barrassed for money, had gained, by his kindness, 
the affections of the Indians, who constantly brought 
him small presents of cheese and poultry. One 
day when he had lost heavily, he confided his diffi- 
culties to an Indian, his particular gossip. The 
latter promised to help him, and the next evening 
brought him a large sack full of the richest silver 
ore. The same was repeated several times ; but 
the monk, not satisfied, did not cease to importune 
his friend to show him the place whence he took 
the treasure. The Indian at last agreed to do so. 
In the night-time he came, with two companions, 
to the dwelling of the Franciscan, blindfolded him, 
put him on his shoulders, and carried him, alter- 
nately with his comrades, a distance of some 
leagues into the mountains. Here the monk was 
set down, and found himself in a small shallow 
shaft, where his eyes were dazzled by the beauty 
of the silver. When he had gazed at it long 
enough, and loaded himself with the ore, he was 
carried back as he had been brought. On his way 
he unfastened his chaplet, and from time to time 
let a grain drop, trusting by this means to trace out 
the mine. He had been but a few hours in bed 
when he was disturbed by the entrance of his 
guide. ‘ Father,’’ said the Indian, quietly, me 
have lost your rosary.”” And he presented him 
with a handful of beads. 

This mania for concealment is not universal 
amongst the Peruvians, who, it must be remem- 
bered, originally sprang from various tribes, united 
by the Incas into one nation. Great differences of 
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character and manners are still to be found amongst 
them, some showing themselves as frank and 
friendly towards the white men as others are mis- 
trustful and inimical. ‘The principal mines that are 
or have been worked, were pointed out to the 
Spaniards by the natives. Generally, however, 
the latter look upon seekers of mines with suspi- 
cion, and they still relate with horror and disgust, 
how Huari Capcha, the discoverer of the mines of 
Cerro de Pasco, was thrown by Ugarte into a 

loomy dungeon, where he pined away his life. 
Dr. Tschudi could not ascertain the authenticity of 
this tale, but he often heard it told by the Indians, 
who gave it as a reason for concealing any new 
mines they might discover. 

At the pass of Antarangra, 15,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, Dr. Tschudi found two small 
lakes, scarcely thirty paces asunder. One of these 
is the source of the river San Mateo, which flows 
westward, passes Lima under the name of the 
Rimac, and discharges itself into the Pacific Ocean ; 
the other sends its waters through a number of 
smal] mountain lakes to the river Pachachaea, a 
diminutive tributary of the mighty Amazon. The 
worthy doctor confesses that he could not resist the 
temptation to disturb the order of nature, by trans- 
porting a jug-full of the water intended for the 
Atlantic, into the lake communicating with the 
Pacific. Of a more serious cast were his reflections 
on the mighty power that had raised these tremen- 
dous mountains, on whose summits sea-shells and 
other marine substances testify to the fact of the 
oceen having once rolled over their materials. 

Between the Cordilleras and the Andes, 12,000 
feet above the sea, lie the vast tracts of desolate 
table-land known as the Puna, a Peruvian word 
equivalent to the Spanish despoblado. These plains 
extend through the whole length of Peru from N. 
W. to S.E., a distance of 350 Spanish miles, con- 
tinue through Bolivia, and run out eastward into the 
territory of the Argentine republic. Their sole in- 
habitants are a few shepherds, who live with their 
families in wretched huts, and tend large flocks of 
sheep, oxen, alpaccas, and llamas, to which the yel- 
low and meagre grasses of the Puna yield a scanty 
nourishment. The district is swept by the cold 
winds from the Cordilleras, the climate is most in- 
hospitable, unintermitting snow and storm during 
four months of the year. A remarkable effect of 
the Puna wind is the rapid drying of dead bodies. 
A few days suffice to convert a dead mule into a 
perfect mummy, the very entrails free from corrup- 
tion. Here and there the dry and piercingly cold 
wind, which causes extreme suffering to the travel- 
ler's eyes and skin, changes its temperature, or, it 
were better said, is crossed by a current of warm 
air, sometimes only two or three paces, at others 
several hundred feet, in breadth. These warm 
streams run ina parallel direction to each other, 
and Dr. Tschudi deposes to having passed through 
five or six in the space of two leagues. He 
noticed them particularly in the months of August 
and September, and, according to his observations, 
their usual direction was that of the Cordilleras, 
namely, from S.S.W. to N.N.E. He once travel- 
led for several leagues in one of these currents, the 
width of which did not exceed seven-and-twenty 

aces. Its temperature was eleven degrees of 
aumur higher than the adjacent atmosphere. 
The existence of these warm streams is in some 
cases permanent, for the muleteers will frequently 
tell beforehand where they are to be met with. 
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The causes of such singular phenomena, says Dr. 

























































Tschudi, are wel] deserving the closest investiga- 
tion of the meteorologist. 

The numerous deep valleys, of greater or less 
extent, which intersect the Puna, are known as the 
Sierra, and their inhabitants as Serranos, although 
that term is also applied by the dwellers on the 
coast of Peru to all natives of the interior. Here 
the climate is temperate, not unlike that of the cen- 
tral countries of Europe; towns and villages are 
numerous, and the fruitful soil brings forth abun- 
dantly, watered by the sweat of the laborious In- 
dians. ‘The people are hospitable in the extreme, 
and the stranger is welcome in their dwellings so 
long as he chooses to abide there. They appear, 
however, to be as yet very far removed from civili- 
zation. Their favorite diversions, cock and bull 
fighting, are carried on in the most barbarous man- 
ner. Their chief vice is an extreme addiction to 
brandy, and even the better classes get up evening 
parties for the express purpose of indulging in the 
fiery liquor. The ladies as well as the men con- 
sume it in large quantities, and Dr. Tschudi esti- 
mates the average consumption at one of these 
jaranas, or drinking bouts, to amount to nearly a 

ttle per man or woman, At a ball given in 1839, 
in one of the principal towns of the Sierra, to the 
Chilian general Bulnes—now president of Chili— 
the brandy flowed so abundantly, that when morn- 
ing came many of the dancers, both male and 
female, lay dead drunk upon the floor. The sole’ 
extenuation of such disgusting excesses is the want 
of education of those who commit them, and the 
force of habit, which prevents them from seeing 
anything disgraceful in intoxication. It is only in 
society that the Serrano gets drunk. In every day 
life, when jarannas are not going on, he is a sober 
man. 

The dramatic representations of scenes in the 
life of Christ, introduced by the Spanish monks 
who accompanied Pizarro, with a view to the easier 
conversion of the Aborigines, have long been dis- 
continued in the larger rca cities. But in the 
Sierra they are still kept up, and all the efforts of 
enlightened priests to suppress them, have been 
frustrated by the tenacity and threats of the In- 
dians. Dr. Tschudi gives an extraordinary descrip- 
tion of the celebration of Good Friday. ‘ From 
early dawn,’’ he says, ‘“‘ the church is crammed 
with Indians, who pass the morning in fasting and 
prayer. At two in the afternoon a large image of 
the Saviour is brought out of the sacristy and laid 
down near the altar, which is veiled. No sooner 
does this occur than the whole congregation rush 
forward and strive to touch the wounds with scraps 
of cotton, and then ensues a screaming, crowding, 
and fighting, only to be equalled by the uproar at 
an ill conducted fair, until the priests at last suc- 
ceed in restoring order. The figure of the Saviour 
is now attached to the cross with three very large 
silver nails, and a rich silver crown is placed upon 
its head ; on either side are the crosses of the two 
thieves. The Indians gaze their fill and leave the 
church, but return thither at eight in the evening. 
The edifice is then brilliantly illuminated, and at 
the foot of the cross stand, wrapped in white robes, 
four priests, the santos varones or holy men, whose 
office it is to take down the body of the Saviour. 
A short distance off, upon a stage or scaffolding, 
stands the Virgin Mary, in deep mourning, and 
with a white cloth round her head. Ina long dis- 
course a priest explains the scene tothe congrega- 
tion, and at the close of his sermon, turning to the 
santos varones, he says—‘ Ye holy men, mount 
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the ladders of the cross, and bring down the body 
of the dead Saviour!’ ‘Two of the priests ascend 
with hammers, and the preacher continues— Thou 
holy man on the right side of the Saviour, strike 
the first blow upon the nail in the hand, and take 
it out!’ The hammer falls, and the sound of the 
blow is the signal for the ery of Misericordia! 
Misericordia! repeated by thousands of voices in 
tones of anguish so heart-rending, as to produce a 
strangely painful impression upon the hearer. The 
nail is handed to a priest at the foot of the cross, 
to be taken to the Virgin Mary, still standing upon 
her seaffold. To her the preacher now addressed 
himself with the words—‘ Thou, afflicted mother, 
approach and receive the nail that pierced the right 
hand of thy blessed son!’ And as the priest 
draws near to the image of the Virgin, the latter, 
moved by a secret mechanism, advances to meet 
him, receives the nail in both hands, places it in a 
silver bowl, dries its eyes, and returns to its place. 
These movements are repeated when the two other 
nails and the crown are brought down. The whole 
scene has for accompaniment the unintermitting 
howling and sobbing of the Indians, which redou- 
ble at each stroke of the hammer, and reaches its 
apogee when the body is delivered to the Virgin, 
who then again begins to weep violently. The 
image of Christ is Taid in a coffin adorned with 
flowers, and is carried by torchlight through every 
street of the town. Whilst the procession makes 
its cireuit, the Indians erect twelve arches of flow- 
ers in front of the church door, placing between 
each two of them a carpet of the like materials, 
the simplest and most beautiful that it is possible to 
see. Each carpet is manufactured by two Indians, 
neither of whom seems to trouble himself about 
the proceedings of his comrade ; but yet, with in- 
credible rapidity and a wonderful harmony of oper- 
ation, the most tasteful designs grow under their 
hands in rich variety of colors. Arabesques, land- 
scapes, and animals appear as if by magic. It was 
highly interesting to me to observe in ‘Tarma, upon 
one of these carpets, an exact representation of the 
Austrian double eagle, as the Indians had seen it 
on the quick-silver jars from Idria. When the 
procession returns, the Virgin Mary is carried back 
into the church through the arches of flowers.”’ 
The traveller in the Sierras of Peru frequently 
encounters plantations of a shrub about six feet 
high, bearing bright green leaves, white flowers, 
and scarlet berries. This is the celebrated coca 
tree, the comforter and friend of the Peruvian In- 
dian under all hardships and evil usage. Deprive 
the Turk of coffee and pipe, the Chinese of opium, 
the sailor and soldier of grog and tobacco, and no 
one of them will be so miserable as the Indian be- 
reft of his coca. Without it he cannot exist; it 
is more essential to him than meat or drink, for it 
enables him to dispense with both. With his quid 
of dried coca leaves in his mouth, he forgets all 
calamities ; his rags, his poverty, the cruelties of 
his taskmaster. One meal a day suffices him, but 
thrice at least he must suspend his labor to chew 
his coca. Even the greedy Creoles have been 
compelled to give in to this imperious necessity, 
and to allow their laborers a quarter or half an hour’s 
respite three times in the day. In mines and plan- 
tations, wherever Indians work, this is the univer- 
sal practice. Although considered a barbarous 
custom by the whites, some few of the latter are 
inveterately addicted to coca chewing, which they 
generally, however, practice clandestinely. The 
effect of this plant upon the human system is very 
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similar to that of certain narcotics, administered in 
small doses. Taken in excessive quantities it is 
highly injurious ; used in moderation, Dr. Tschudi 
inclines to think it not only harmless, but positively 
salutary. ‘The longevity of the Indians, and their 
wer of enduring great fatigue, and performing 
the hardest work upon a very scant allowance of 
food, are certainly in favor of this belief. The 
doctor met with men of 120 and 130 years old, and 
he assures us that such are by no means exceed- 
ingly rare in Peru.* Some of these men had 
chewed coca leaves from their boyhood upwards. 

Allowing their daily ration to be no more than 
one ounce, the consumption, in their lifetime, 
would amount to the prodigious quantity of twen- 
ty-seven hundred pounds’ weight. Yet they were 
in perfect health. The coca is considered by the 
Indians to be an antidote to the vefa, and Dr. 
Tschudi confirms this by his own experience. 
Previously to his hunting excursions in the upper 
regions of the Puna, he used to drink a strong de- 
coction of coca leaves, and found it strengthening 
and a preservative from the effects of the rarefied 
atmosphere. So convinced is he of its salubrious 
properties, that he recommends its adoption in Eu- 
ropean navies, or at least a trial of its effects during 
a polar or some other distant expedition. One of 
the chief causes of Indian hatred to the Spaniards 
is to be traced in the attempted suppression by the 
latter of the use of coca, during the earlier period 
of their domination in Peru, their sole reason being 
their contempt for Indian customs, and wish to de- 
stroy the nationality of the people. Royal decrees 
were fulminated against coca chewing, and priests 
and governors united to abolish it. After a time, 
the owners of mines and plantations discovered its 
utility, in giving strength and courage to their In- 
dian vassals; books were written in its defence, 
and anti-coca legislation speedily became obsolete. 
Since then, several learned and reverend writers, 
Jesuits and others, have suggested its introduction 
into Earope, as a substitute for tea and coffee, to 
which they hold it far superior. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that—like as tobacco is considered to pre- 
serve armies from mutiny and disaffection—the 
soothing properties of coca have saved Peru from 
many bloody outbreaks of the Indian population. 
But even this potent and much-loved drug has at 
times been insufficient to restrain the deadly hatred 
cherished by the Peruvians towards their white op- 
pressors. 

The Leyes de las Indias, or code for the govern- 
ment of the Spanish colonies, although in some in- 
stances severe and arbitrary, were mild and pater- 
nal compared with their administration by the 
viceroys and other officials. Amongst them were 
two enactments, the Mita and the Repartimiento, 
intended by their propounders to civilize and im- 

rove the am, but fearfully abused in practice. 

y the Mita, the Peruvians were compelled to 
work in the mines and plantations. Every Span- 
iard who possessed one of these, received from the 
corregidor a certain number of Indians, to each of 


* Stevenson, in his work on South America, refers to 
the extraordinary longevity of the Peruvian Indians. In 
the church register at Barranca, he found recorded the 
deaths of eleven persons in the course of seven years, 
whose joint ages made up 1207 years, giving an average 
of 110 years per man. Dr. Tschudi mentions an Indian 
in Jauja, still living in 1839, and who was born, if the 
register and the priest’s word might be believed, in the 
year 1697. Since the age of eleven years he had made a 
moderate daily use of coca. However old, few Indians 
lose their teeth or hair. 





whom he paid daily wages, and for each of them 
an annual contribution of eight dollars to the state. 
This plan, if fairly and conscientiously carried out, 
might have been a means of reclaiming the Indians 
from barbarity and idleness. But the truck system, 
unlimited and excessive time of labor, and other 
abuses, caused it to produce the precisely opposite 
effect to that proposed by the framers of the law. 
One third only of the stipulated wage was given in 
money, the remainder in European manufactures, 
charged at exorbitant prices ; and the Indians, una- 
ble to purchase the bare necessaries of life, were com- 
pelled to incur debts with their employers—debts 
that they could never pay off, and which rendered 
them slaves for their whole lives. The field labor- 
ers were made to toil from three in the morning till 
an hour after sundown; even the Sunday was no 
day of rest for these unfortunate helots. Such in- 
creasing and painful exertions annually swept 
away thousands of Indians. Various writers esti- 
mate at nine millions the number of those killed by 
labor and accident in the mines, during the last 
three centuries. Dr. Tschudi does not think this 
an exaggeration, and calculates that three millions 
more have been sacrificed in the plantations, espe- 
cially in the coca fields of the backwoods. 

The Repartimiento was the distribution of Eu- 
ropean wares and luxuries by the provincial au- 
thorities. Under this law, intended for the con- 
venience of the people, and to supply them with 
clothes and other necessaries at fair prices, every 
corregidor became a sort of shopkeeper, caused all 
manner of merchandize to be sent to him from the 
capital, and compelled the Indian to buy. The 
prices affixed to the articles were absurdly exorbi- 
tant; a needle cost a real, a worthless knife or a 
pound of iron a dollar, an ell of printed calico two 
or three dollars. Lace, silk stockings, and false 
jewelry, were forced upon the richer class. After 
a short delay, the money was demanded ; those 
who could not pay had their goods seized, and 
were sold as slaves to the mines or plantations. 
Not only useless objects—razors, for instance, for 
the beardless Indians—but things positively injuri- 
ous and inconvenient, were thrust upon the unwil- 
ling purchasers. It will scarcely be believed that 
a corregidor, to whom a commercial friend had 
sent a consignment of spectacles, issued an edict, 
compelliag all Indians, under penalty of a heavy 
fine, to wear glasses at certain public festivals. 

Against the abominable system of which the 
above abuses formed but a part, it was to be ex- 
pected that sooner or later the Indians would re- 
volt. For two centuries they submitted to it with 
wonderful patience and long-suffering. At last, a 
man was found to hoist the bloody flag of insurrec- 
tion and revenge. 

Juan Santos, surnamed the Apostate, was an In- 
dian from Huamanga, and claimed descent from 
Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, whom Pizarro 
hung. In the year 1741, having killed a Spaniard 
of noble birth in a quarrel, he fled to the woods, 
and there brooded over the oppression to which his 
countrymen were subjected. At that time, the 
zealous Spanish missionaries had made great pro- 
gress in the conversion of the Indios bravos, a sav- 
age and cannibal tribe, amongst whom they fear- 
lessly ventured, undeterred by the murder of many 
who had preceded them. Against these priests 
Santos instigated an outbreak. He first addressed 
himself to the tribe of the Campas, declared him- 
self a descendant of the mighty Peruvian kings, 
and asserted that he Barkin. supernatural power, 
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that he knew all their thoughts, and had the por- 
trait of each of them in his heart. Then calling 
the Indians to him one by one, he lifted his upper 
garment, and allowed them to look in a mirror fas- 
tened upon his breast. The savages, astonished at 
the reflection of their faces, conceived a great ven- 
eration for Santos, and implicitly obeyed him. He 
at once led them to a general attack upon the 
priests, their property, and religion. By bold and 
sudden assaults, several Spanish fortified posts 
were taken, and the garrisons murdered. At the 
fort of Quimiri, the Indians put the muskets of the 
slain soldiers in a heap, set fire to them, and danced 
round the blazing pile. But the surprise of the 
place had been so well managed, that the Spaniards 
had had no time to fire even one volley, and their 
muskets were still loaded. Heated by the flames, 
they explod d, and spread destruction amongst the 
dancing savages. Churches and mission-houses 
were destroyed, villages burnt, plantations laid 
waste; the priests were tied to the images of 
saints, and thrown into the rivers. In a few 
weeks the missionary districts of middle Peru were 
utterly ravaged, and terror reigned in the land. 
The Spaniards feared a revolt with the Sierra In- 
dians; strong measures were taken, forts built 
along the frontier, and the bravos driven back to 
their own territory. What became of Santos is 
not exactly known. Some affirm that he united 
several savage tribes in a confederacy, and ruled 
over them till his death. In the monastery of Oco- 
pa, Dr. Tschudi found an old manuscript, in which 
was the following note :—‘‘ The monster and apos- 
tate Juan Santos Atahualpa, after his diabolical 
destruction of our missions, suffered terribly from 
the wrath of God. He met the fate of Herod, and 
was eaten alive by worms.” 

Although of short duration, the insurrection 
headed by Santos was weighty in its consequences. 
It showed the Indians their strength, and was fol- 
lowed by repeated revolts, especially in Southern 
Peru. For want of an able leader they all proved 
fruitless, until Tupac Amaru, cacique of Tungasu- 
ca, put himself at the head of a matured and well- 
organized revolution. A valid pretext for this was 
afforded by the corregidor of Tinta, Don Antonio 
Ariaga, who in one year, 1780, made repartimien- 
tos to the amount of three hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars, and exacted the money for the useless 
wares with cruel severity. Tupac Amaru assem- 
bled the Indians, seized the corregidor, and hung 
him. This was the signal for a general uprising 
in the whole of southern Peru, and a bloody war 
ensued. In April, 1781, Tupac Amaru, his wife, 
and several of the rebel chiefs, were made prison- 
ers by a detachment of Spanish cavalry. They 
were tried at Cuzco, found guilty, and condemned 
to death. The unfortunate cacique was compelled 
to witness the execution of his wife, two sons, his 
brother-in-law, Antonio Bastidas, and of other re- 
lations and friends. He then had his tongue cut 
out, and was torn by four horses. His body was 
burned, his head and limbs were stuck upon poles 
in different towns of the disturbed districts. In 
Huancayo, Dr. Tschudi met with an old creole, 
who, when a lad of sixteen, had witnessed the bar- 
barous execution of the cacique of Tangasuca. 
He described him as a tall handsome man, with a 
quick piercing eye, and serious resolute counte- 
nance. He beheld the death of his family with 
great emotion, but submitted without a murmur to 
his own horrible fate. He was not long unavenged. 
His brother, his remaining son Andres, and a dar- 
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ing Indian chief named Nicacatari, carried on the 
war with increased vigor and ferocity, and at the 
head of a numerous force threw themselves before 
the large fortified town of Sorrata, whither the 
Spaniards from the surrounding country, trusting 
to the strength of the place, had fled for safety. 
When Andres Tupac Amaru saw that with his In- 
dians, armed only with knives, clubs, and slings, 
he had no chance against the powerful artillery of 
his foe, he caused the streams from the neighbor- 
ing mountains to be conducted to the town, and 
surrounded it with water. The earthen fortifica- 
tions were soon undermined, and when they gave 
way the place was taken by assault. With the 
exception of eighty-seven priests and monks, the 
whole of the besieged, twenty-two thousand in 
number, were cruelly slaughtered. From Sorrata 
the Indian army moved westwards, and was victo- 
rious in several actions with the Spanish troops. 
Gold, however, accomplished what the sword had 
failed to do. Seduced by bribes and promises, an 
Indian follower of Andres guided a party of Span- 
ish soldiers to the council-house of the rebels, 
The chiefs were all taken and put to death. De- 
prived of its leaders, the Indian army broke up and 
dispersed. Innumerable executions followed, and 
the war was estimated to have cost from first to 
last nearly a hundred thousand lives. Its only ben- 
eficial result to the Indians was the abolition of re- 
partimientos. 

During the revolution that lost Peru to Spain, 
the Indians took part with the patriots, who de- 
luded them with promises of a monarchy, and of 
placing a descendant of the Incas on the throne. 
Not clearly understanding the causes of the war, 
the Indians frequently turned their arms against 
their own allies, and killed all white men who fell 
into their power. Many provinces were entirely 
deserted by the Creoles and Metises, in consequence 
of the furious animosity of the colored race. In 
Jauja, the Indians swore they would not leave so 
much as a white dog or fowl alive, and they even 
scratched the white paint from the walls of the 
houses. When General Valdes and his cavalry 
crossed the river of Jauja and attacked the Indians, 
the latter scorned to save themselves by flight, but 
threw themselves upon the lances with cries of 
** Mata me, Godo!* Kill me!’’. Two thousand 
remained upon the field, the Spaniards not ceasing 
to kill till their arms were too tired to strike. 

Dr. Tschudi inclines to believe that sooner or 
later the Indians will throw off the yoke of the ef- 
feminate and cowardly Creoles, and establish a 
government of their own. Whether such a gov- 
ernment will be able or allowed to maintain itself, 
it is difficult to say; although, as the doctor ob- 
serves, why should it not, at least, as well as a ne- 
gro republic in an Archipelago peopled by the most 
civilized nations of Europe? Since the separation 
of Peru from Spain, the Indians have made great 
progress in many respects; they have been admit- 
ted into the army, have become familiar with fire- 
arms and military maneuvres, and have learned the 
manufacture of gunpowder, materials for which 
their morntains abundantly afford. Their hatred 
of the whites is bitter as ever, their feeling of na- 
tionality very strong—their attachment to the mem- 
ory of their Incas, and to their old form of govern- 
ment, undiminished. In spite of long oppression, 
they still possess pride and self-reliance. Besides 


* Godo, goth, the nickname given by Peruvian Indians 





to the Spaniards. 
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IMMENSE NATURAL BEEHIVE. 


the government forced upon them by the Creoles, 
they preserve and obey their old laws. Let a lead- 
er like Tupac Amaru appear amongst them, and 
there is every probability of an Indian revolution, 
very different in its results to any that has yet oc- 
curred. * lla 

Most Robinson Crusoe-like in its interest is the 
long chapter wherein Dr. Tschudi details his for- 
est adventures, and we regret that we must be very 
summary in our notice of it. With extraordinary 
courage and perseverance the doctor and a German 
friend made their way to the heart of the back- 
woods, bujlt themselves a log-hut, and, despising the 
numerous dangers by which they were environed, 
abode there for months, collecting zoological speci- 
mens. Of the perils that beset ther, Dr. Tschu- 
di’s unvarnished narrative of the daily sights and 
nocturnal sounds that assailed their startled senses 
in those wild regions, gives a lively idea. Indian 
cannibals, ferocious beasts, reptiles whose bite is 
instant death, venomous insects, and even vampires, 
compose the pleasant population of this district, 
into which these stout-hearted Europeans fearless- 
ly ventured. Of the beasts of prey the ounce is the 
most dangerous; and so fierce and numerous has 
its breed become in certain districts of Peru, as to 
compel the Indians to abandon their villages. We 
are told of one hamlet, in the ravine of Mayunmar- 
ea, that has been desolate for a century past on this 
account. The ounces used annually to decimate its 
inhabitants. More perilous even than these ani- 
mals, to the wanderer in the forest, are the innu- 
merable serpents that lurk beneath the accumula- 
tion of dead leaves bestrewing the ground. The 
most deadly is a small viper about ten inches long, 
the only species of the viper family as yet discov- 
ered in South America. The virulence of its 
venom kills the strongest man in the space of two 
or three minutes. The Indians, when bitten by it, 
do not dream of seeking an antidote, but at once 
lie down to die. Bats are exceedingly plentiful, 
and very large, some measuring nearly two feet 
across the extended wings. The bloodsucker or 
vampire (phyllostoma) finds its way in search of 
food into stables and houses. ‘The smooth-haired 
domestic animals are especially liable to its attacks. 
With wings half open it places itself upon their 
backs, and rubs with its snout till the small sharp 
teeth break the outer skin. Then it draws in its 
wings, stretches itself out, and sucks the blood, 
making the while a gentle movement with its body, 
not unlike the undulations of a busy leech. The 
fanning motion of the wings described by some 
writers was never observed by Dr. Tschudi. Al- 
though these vampires only imbibe a few ounces 
of blood, the subsequent hemorrhage is very great, 
and full-grown mules sometimes die of the exhaus- 
tion caused by their repeated attacks. One of the 
doctor’s beasts was only saved from such a fate by 
being rubbed every five or six days with turpen- 
tine and other strong-smelling drugs, which kept 
off the vampires. It has often been disputed whe- 
ther these disgusting animals attack human beings 
Our traveller deposes to their doing so, and cites 
an instance witnessed by himself. A bat (Ph. 
erythromos, T’sch.) fixed upon the nose of an In- 
dian who lay drank in the court of a plantation,and 
sucked his blood till it was unable to fly away. 
Violent inflammation and swelling of the Indian’s 
head were the consequences of the trifling wound 
inflicted. 

We must here make mention of the carbunculo, 
a fabulous animal, whose existence obtains credit 
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iu most parts of Peru. Wherever he went, Dr. 
Tschudi heard stories of this creature, and met 
persons who asserted that they had seen it. It is 
reported to be of the size of a fox, with long black 
hair, and only to appear at night, when it glides 
slowly through the bushes or amongst the rocks. 
When pursued, a valve or trap-door opens in its 
forehead, and an extraordinarily brilliant object— 
believed by the natives to be a precious stone—be- 
comes visible, dispelling the darkness and dazzling 
the pursuer. ‘Then the forehead closes, and the 
creature disappears. According to other accounts, 
it emerges from its lurking place with carbuncle 
displayed, and only conceals it when attacked. 
This strange superstition is not of Spanish origin, 
but of older date than Pizarro’s invasion. Of 
course it has never been possible to catch or kill a 
specimen of this remarkable species, although the 
Spaniards have used every effort to get hold of such 
a creature ; and in the viceroy’s instructions to the 
missionaries, the carbunculo was set down in the 
very first rank of desiderata. Dr. Tschudi vainly 
endeavored to discover, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, what animal had served as a pretext for the 
fable. 

After a four years’ residence in Peru, and when 
preparing for a journey that was to include an 
investigation of all the provinces, and to last for 
several years, Dr. Tschudi was seized in the Cor- 
dilleras with a nervous fever, which brought him to 
the brink of the grave. Upon his recovery, he 
found that long repose, both of mind and body, was 
essential to the complete restoration of his health. 
Such repose he could not be certain of granting 
himself if he remained in Peru, and he therefore 
resolved to seek it upon the ocean. He took ship, 
and reached Europe at the commencement of 1843, 
after an absence of five years. He greatly regrets 
not having visited every part of Peru, especially the 
historical city of Cuzco, and the forests of Urubam- 
ba. But his harvest of knowledge has been so rich 
and abundant, that he should not, we think, 
begrudge the remnant of the crop to the gleaners 
who may come after him. 


Immense Natura Beenitve.—In a cavern, on 
the right bank of the Colorado, about seven miles 
from Austin, Texas, there is an immense hive of 
wild bees. On a warm day a dark stream of bees 
may be seen constantly winding out from the cavern 
like a long dark wreath of smoke. The stream 
often appears one or two feet in diameter near the 
cliff, and gradually spreads out like a fan, growing 
thinner and thinner at a distance from the cavern 
until it disappears. The number of bees in that 
cavern must be incalculably great, probably greater 
than the number in a thousand or ten thousand or- 
dinary hives. ‘The oldest settlers say the hive was 
there when they first arrived in the country, and it 
is quite probable that it existed in the same state 
many years previous to the settlement of this coun- 
try. It is estimated that there are many tons of 
honey and wax in this immense hive; and if its 
contents could be extracted readily, they would 
doubtless be found more valuable than the contents 
of any silver or gold mines that adventurers have 
been seeking for years in that section. 


Crinese Proressorsuip tn Kine’s Cottece.— 
The Fast India Company have just awarded the 
sum uf 210/. for the purpose of the endowment of 
a Chinese Professorship in King’s College, towards 
which, up to Thursday last, 2,169/. 11s. had been 
subscribed. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
AN EVENING’S ADVENTURE AT A COUNTRY INN. 


Even in this age of rapid locomotion, there must 
be few of my readers who have not been, at least 
once in their lives, the habitant of a Scottish coun- 
try inn on a Sabbath evening. It is necessary, 
however, that they should have been in the same 
situation on some other evening of the week, that 
they may properly appreciate that sober quiet, that 
softened stillness, that more than partial cessation 
from labor, and din, and discord, of things ani- 
mate and inanimate, that pervades the precincts of 
a country inn on the evening in question. ‘The 
lighting of a bed-room candle, or the ringing for a 
pair of slippers, at such a time, seems to be done 
under protest. The chambermaid, who the even- 
ing before looked so made up of ** becks, and nods, 
and wreathed smiles,” that you wondered whether 
she smiled through her sleep, or even if she ever 
shut her eyes at all, they glanced so brilliant, and 
cheerful, and happy, now looks demure and grave, 
while every dimple seems to say, ‘* Nae daffin the 
night; ye ken it’s Sunday.” 

Go down stairs, and you find the ostler seated at 
the kitchen fire, listless, inactive, with a face ten 
times more demure than the maid's, his finger and 
thumb inserted ina well-worn edition of the ‘* Scots 
Worthies,”’ or ‘“‘ The Confession of Faith.’’ Pass- 
ing the bar, you observe the landiady seated, simi- 
larly occupied ; her snow-white cap and collar, and 
sober silk gown, proclaiming that maid and matron 
are at peace. Scolding is banished for a day. 
Mine host is stretched, pipe in hand, now eyeing 
his portly helpmate, anon watching the clouds that 
curl in regular succession from his almost motion- 
less lips. The clock at the top of the staircase is 
the only object, within or without, that seems to 
court your observation ; its constant, well-marked 
march sounding, amid the stillness, louder than 
you ever heard it before, till you attach an impor- 
tance to it that amply makes up for your neglect of 
it in time past, because you have nothing else to 
listen to. 

In such circumstances did I find myself the soli- 
tary incumbent of the travellers’ room in the snug 
little inn at , on an evening in November, 
18—. In frame of mind I was listless, indolent, 
too lazy to be fretfal, and too solitary to be alto- 
gether comfortable. I had swallowed three tum- 
blers of toddy, each mellowed by its accompanying 
cigar, without producing any change beyond an 
increase of my indolence, and a tendency to nap. 
The yew-trees which grew in’ the church-yard, 
that stood on the opposite side of the way, had 
gradually become dark, and more dark, as I looked 
at them: the autumn wind gently swaying the 
lighter branches to and fro, against the dull sky 
beyond. One by one the head-stones disappeared, 
first the old, then the new. The old belfry, the 
whitewashed walls of which had made the room 
seem light even after sunset, had given in, and 
looked sombre as a!l which surrounded it. I tried 
to pick out the grave-stones, the records of which 
T had conned over that afternoon, instead of listen- 
ing attentively to the sixteenthly, seventeenthly, 
and lastly, of a discourse excellent in all things but 
its length, which the parish minister had delivered ; 
till I lost those frail memorials of the village dead 
in the gradually increasing darkness. 

Ihad begun to nap in my chair, as it was too 
early to go to bed, when the sound of the mail rat- 
tling through the street impelled me once more to 











the window. It stopped for an instant, and, to m 
infinite consolation, deposited a passenger at the 
dcor of “ mine inn.”’ ‘ The night is not yet alto- 
gether lost,” thought I; ‘I will have something 
to interest me now ; if not to chat with, at least to 
look at, or drink with, or quarrel with, or—any- 
thing rather than this dormant, thumb-sucking use 
of time.’? The step of a light foot, followed by 
the tramp of a heavy ditto in the lobby, on the 
stair, crowned my hopes; and Martha immediately 
appeared, ushering in a bundle of wearing apparel, 
consisting chiefly of mufflers, boots, and greatcoat, 
surmounted by @ hat: the only glimpse of humani- 
ty that could be obtained being a portion of a nose, 
much resembling the toe of a crab in formation ; the 
color rich, rare, burnished red. 

Hamlet’s churchyard acquaintance, the grave- 
digger, might, for aught I know, possess a more 
extensive wardrobe in waistcoats ; but I would have 
backed the new comer, for any odds, in greatecoats, 
One by one they fell from his shoulders, till 1 won- 
dered how he had managed to carry them, and then 
how the mail had undertaken the transmission of 
such amass. Greatcoat after greatcoat fell from 
his shoulders ; muffler after muffler from his neck : 
till, stripped to a kind of covering that halted mid- 
way between a greatcoat and a surtout, and a 
woolien neckerchief not smaller than a blanket, the 
stranger, in his ‘‘ habit as he lived,’’ took his place 
on the opposite side of the fire-place ; and drawing 
his hand across his eyes, and his legs to the fender, 
he rang the bell. 

** Suff and hot,” said the stranger to Martha, 
who appeared and immediately withdrew. 

I looked at the stranger, as he warmed his pur- 
ple-pointed fingers at the blaze. ‘There was some- 
thing in his appearance which raised a feeling ot 
dislike in my mind, although, if asked the reason, 
I probably could not give one. I scanned him from 
the boots to the wisp of hair, half gray, half black, 
which hung like a leaden waterspont over his fore- 
head. My dislike grew asI gazed. I felt a kin’ 
of fidgety feeling : I was disappointed. Like 
Frankenstein, the being I had so ardently longed 
for was an annoyance which I now could have as 
ardently wished away. I thought of retiring to 
bed, when I recollected that I had not yet spoken 
to him: to leave without doing so would have been 
absolute rudeness. I said, ‘‘ Mild weather for 
travelling, sir.’’ 

“Tt is,’’:said the stranger, fixing his eyes on me 
as if he had observed my presence in the room for 
the first time. If my dislike was great when | 
looked at him, it grew greater now that he looked 
at me. Such eyes! they were neither black, blue, 
hazel, nor gray, but a kind of neutral tint, which | 
cannot give a name to; and yet they sparkled and 
glowed in the light like a cat’s; bright, piercing. 
they seemed almost to stand out from under the 
pent-house of his brows, looking up and down 4 
face which appeared as if the outer skin had been 
peeled off, a a under cuticle suddenly frozen, 
so red was it ;—not the redness of health, but an 
unearthly, dark, crimson hue, like a stain of blood 
on a towel. 

“* Mail full to-night, sir?’’ said I, making an at- 
tempt to overcome a dislike which seemed to have 
now reached its climax. 

** Nobody outside but myself,”’ said he, as he 
wriggled his nose into his tumbler. I was in mo- 
mentary expectation of seeing the mixture ignite 
from the fiery quality of his facial protuberance. 
It—the nose—avoided the collision, however, by 4 
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dexterous jerk, which could only have been ob- 
tained by long practice. ‘The liquid did not take 
fire, although it appeared considerably diminished, 
probably absorbed by the intense heat. 

Another half hour elapsed, while I puffed my 
cigar with all the energy my lungs would permit. 
The stranger ordered glass after glass of ‘‘ stiff and 
hot,’’ while I mechanically followed his example. 


the necessary arrangements, and even succeeded in 
disinterring the body, but, unable to convey it to 
town that night, left it ina heap of manure ina 
field by the road side, with the intention of remov- 
ing it early next morning. 

‘* Everything had succeeded as they could wish, 
and a gig was hired from mine host of the ——, in 
the ancient burgh of L——, to convey the prize to 





My friends es he ; get prosy —_ res pe ops town. In removing it, however, a herd boy, who 
readers may think I am so now. ad gazed so had been snoozing away his time at the back of a 
long in the face of the stranger that I wondered _ dyke, was witness to the transaction, and imme- 
how it would look from the other side of the room. | diately ran and informed his master, who, mount- 
I tried the experiment without satisfying myself |ing his pony, set off in pursuit. W and 
either one way or other. The church-yard caught | ‘I’ , Seeing they were pursued, and rightly 
my eye, and I again ventured an observation. | judging that the only chance was to outstrip the 
‘Bad taste to stick those grave-yards always in| pursuer in speed, drove with fury. Still the farm- 
the centre of a town,” said 1. - jer gained upon them. If they could only get 

‘Very inconvenient,” said he. ‘* Those who | through the burgh which lay in their way without 
did so were no friends to science.”’ discovery, all would be well. If he overtook them 

The remark puzzled me. ‘In which way?’’ | before they accomplished this, life was in jeopardy. 
= Why, you see,”’ said he, ‘‘ a subject can’t be | poe ent sor ee maar Soeeeul A ap 
got without running great risk. The Scotch are digger, another triend to anatomical pursuits in the 

ty particular on that score.” first stage, viz., the procuring the subject. T) 

On tee subject of science ?’’ said 1: ** I thought | pte aos ‘ee , a T “ a rome the 
they liked to dabble a little in all, from metaphysics | farmer making upon them every moment, had no 
to mesmerism.”’ | disposition to try such an ordeal. He would not 

‘* As to dabbling in the sciences, they like them | go on, but entreated W—— to stop, relinquish the 
well enough in the abstract: but they have not ar-| body, and cut for it. His friend, however, was in 
rived at that acme of liberality which prompts them no such humor: having brought it thus far, it was 
to give a subject now and then to the dissecting- | like snatching the bite from his mouth to relinquish 
rooin.”” it. The other remonstrated, but without effect, 

“I don’t wonder at that,”’ said I; “ such a course | and finding nothing else would do, left the gig and 
outrages one of the finest feelings of our nature— made off across the fields. Unfortunate stoppage. 
respect for the dead.” | Still the farmer spurred, and was soon neck and 
“ Stuff! stuff! ’’ said he; ‘* such feelings are a neck with the gig a its remaining occupant, and 
remnant of barbarism, or something worse. How | thus they entered the burgh. The only chance 
much better if ‘ Imperial Cwsar, dead and turned how was that the farmer’s cries would be drowned 
to clay,’ instead of stopping holes ‘ to keep the wind | in the noise, or that the gig would precede the 
away,’ had given his carcass to the schools. What alarm, and thereby escape. Speed must do it. 


a splendid action that would have been! Cesar 
was a great man, sir!’’ 

lassented to the opinion of ages by a nod of the 
head. ** It can’t be remedied now,”’ said I. 

‘** And though it could,’’ said the stranger, ‘ if 
the fortieth cousin of Cesar were a Scotsman, that 
man would object to it. Shameful, sir!’ and again 
the nose of the stranger gleamed like a fiery meteor 
in the tumbler. 

** And yet there is no lack of subjects for the 
schools, in spite of Cesar's forgetfulness,”’ said I. 

** Aye, but the risk that is run,”’ said he. ‘* No 
later than yesterday two gentlemen, or at least one 
of them, was nearly made a subject of himself in 
his endeavors to benefit posterity.’’ 

Something to interest me now, thought I, as I 
settled in my chair. ‘* How was that, sir!” I in- 
quired. He began— 

“It was rumored in Edinburgh that a case of 
more than usual interest had been interred in the 
church-yard of , some miles from this. Some- 
thing handsome was offered for the purpose of se- 
curing it; but men who had never been known to 
stickle before, fought rather shy of this. From the 
state of feeling lately evinced in two or three af- 
fairs of the same kind, the attempt was a very haz- 
ardous one. Dr. offered still more handsomely, 
as he was anxious to procure the subject in ques- 
tion to illustrate a course of lectures he was then 
delivering. With such warm offers the difficulties 
melted like wax, and T’ and W , two gen- 
tlemen well known for their friendly disposition to 
science when anything was to be got by it, made 


Seeing the idlers in the street, the farmer bawled 
}out in a thick burr, ‘Corpse, corpse!’ In a mo- 
ment all was commotion, every window was open- 
ed, every head was thrust out. Great black-beard- 
| ed fellows, with the implements of their trade in 
| their hands, rushed from every doorway. Old wo- 
men, at other times unable to move, stotted out to 
swell the uproar with their cries. The inhabitants, 
one and all, were on the street in less time than | 
have taken to tell it. Still the gig careered on- 
wards, the horse covered with foam. Still the 
farmer lashed his shelty, and this might have con- 
tinued till the burgh was cleared, had not a carrier, 
who was packing his cart in the street, thrown a 
block which he held in his hand, with the view of 
stopping the gig ; instead of going under the wheel 
as intended, it got between the spokes, and striking 
the shaft, wheel and block flew into the air ina 
thousand pieces, and down fell man, horse, and gig 
in the street. 

‘*¢ Whar’s the corpse?’ shrieked out a plurality 
of voices. 

***T have none,’ cried W—— ; ‘ you are mad, 
why do you stop me thus?” 

** * Corpse, corpse !’ shouted the farmer, who was 
buried in the crowd, shelty and all. 

** All this was spoken ina breath. In another 
instant, the contents of the gig were strewed in the 
air, and the sack containing the subject was dragged 
on the street. This was damning evidence. A 
universal groan was emitted, and for some minutes 
not a word was spoken. The stillness was broker 


only by the sound of the blows which fell thick and 
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three-fold on the devoted carcass of the resurrec- 
tionist—he was up in an instant. A hundred 
hands were at his throat; a hundred fists were 
beating like sledge-hammers at his ribs. His cloak, 
his coat, his vest, and even his shirt, were torn to 
shreds by the infuriated multitude. He always 
contrived to rise the moment he was knocked down, 
about thirty times to the minute : had he lain on the 
ground one instant he would have been trampled to 
death. While this unequal war was going on, 
others were employed in wreaking vengeance on 
the gig. They made chips of it in a few moments, 
and would have sacrificed the horse as well, but 
for the interference of the farmer. He could do 
anything with the mob for the time. Never was 
man so applauded. 

’ * The noise of the riot having reached the town 
hall where the magistrates were assembled that 
morning, in furtherance of some burgh business, 
they hastened to :nterfere, impressed with a notion 
of the illegality of the proceedings and the likeli- 
hood of a long bill of damages against the burgh, 
which already had more debts than they were well 
able to liquidate. The provost, in virtue of his 
office, was foremost, and had his silver spectacles 
smashed to atcms in his endeavors. The town 
drummer was served with a similar reverence ; till 
the remonstrances of the magistrates prevailing, our 
friend of the gig race was taken under their pro- 
tection, and escorted to the Tolbooth: the mob 
followed to the door, and the moment it closed, 
swore and stamped like madmen, and vowed they 
would drag him out, in spite of nail and plank. 
The provost addressed them from the steps, and 
induced the more peaceable to go home ; the more 
riotous waiting and uttering threats, and keeping 
the Tolbooth in a state of siege till supper-time, 
when they dropt off one by one. 

** By this time the magistrates had begun to feel 
some alarm of the probable consequences of the 
riot, damages, &c. Some wiseacre among them 
having urged the necessity of getting quit of 
W——., and in all likelihood nothing more would 
be heard of the matter; it was thought the best 
course to pursue. Another incentive to this course 
lay in the fact, that a number of the townspeople 
had bound themselves together to force the Tol- 
— door during the night, and have their will of 

im. 

‘* With this view, then, did the magistrates visit 
the prison in a body ; and for the better security of 
W—— from the fangs of the mob, he was trans- 
ferred by a back way through the church-yard to a 
cellar belonging to the provost, that he might be 
conveyed away the succeeding evening by the mail, 
which, being Sunday, the magistrates rightly 
judged could be effected with more secrecy and 
.silence as the streets would then be empty. In the 
cellar, then, did W lie all that day, and the 
evening again brought the worthy council, each 
with a greatcoat or some other article of clothing, 
as a donation or peace-offering, and by six o'clock 
the mail had received its destined passenger.”’ 
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this narration, would be useless. If I had ever 
entertained a hatred of any class of men, it was of 
those grave-robbers, and my silence and satisfactioy 
during the stranger’s tale proceeded entirely from 
the conviction which had taken hold of my mind, 
that the stranger would end his story by assuring 
me that the mob had torn the fellow in pieces. No 
such fate had awaited him, however, notwithstanding 
my good wishes; and I was just about to vent an 
execration at my disappointment, when he said,— 
** Lucky escape, was n't it, and not so great a loss 
after all; I have made halt-a-dozen greatcoats by 
the job, although little of the needful.”’ 

* You! you!’’? I gasped or rather shrieked, 
while my tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. 
‘*] shall drag you before the nearest magistrate to 
answer this. : 

In rising to lay hold on him, however, either the 
six tumblers 1 had swallowed, or the hearth rug 
was the cause, | slipped a foot, and fell heavily on 
the fender. 

> * * * * * * 

When I awoke next morning I was in bed, my 
tongue dry and parched, and an insufferable nausea 
pervading my whole frame. I managed to rise and 
staggered rather than walked to the ewer to get a 
draught of water, when passing the dressing-glass 
a stained bandage on my head caught my eye, and, 
although but half awake, the events of the previous 
evening rushed like a flood across my memory, |; 
is not too Jate yet, thought 1; he can’t be gone; 
I°ll secure him ; and, bawling londly for Martha, | 
found the door had been locked on the outside. 

“Is he gone?’ I continued to shout, is he 
away ?’’ 

** Wha is’t ye mean ?’’ cried Martha, through 
the key-hole. 

‘** The man who came by the mail last night,” | 
eried. ‘* Open the door—why am I locked in! who 
dared to lock me up in this manner?”’ 

** It was the man, and my mistress has the key,”’ 
shouted Martha. 

In due time the landlady joined Martha, making 
our duet a trio, and telling me “ tae gang awa 
back to my bed; that I wasna weel able to rise 
yet ; just tae tak another bit sleep, and I would be 
a’ right.” 

‘*Ts the man away?”’ shouted I, scorning al! 
advice. ‘ Detain him—he ’s a resurrectionist : de- 
tain him till I get out,”’ and I vainly attempted to 
force the door. 

‘* Awa! Lord bless ye, sir, he’s awa by the 
sax o’clock mail, and ieft you his best respects and 
kind wishes, and said he forgied you for a’ the 1! 
names ye ca’ed him last night when he was putting 
ye till yer bed.”’ 

*¢ The villain,’”’ muttered I. 

** And better nor that,’’ chimed in Martha, “ he 
gied me half-a-crown tae mysel’, and said ye wou'd 
pay a’ the toddy that was drank last night.”’ 

** Doubly sold,’ groaned I, and assenting to 
the entreaties which the landlady and Martha for- 
warded through the key-hole, I crawled back to 


To attempt an analysis of my feelings during | bed 
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MEXICAN ARGUMENT FOR ANNEXATION. 
We have given this head to the following ar- 


ticle, because it appears to us to have been intend- | 


ed by the writer to awaken his readers to a sense 
of the security and prosperity which would arise to 
them from a junction with the United States.— 
{Liv. Ace.] 


Translated for the “ Union” from the “ Locomoter” of 
Vera Cruz, of July 26, 1846. 

The Texas question, which has been converted 
jnto an Anglo-American question, owing, if not to 
our want of foresight, at least to our indolence and 
inexperience, may also be converted, and perhaps 
very soon, into a European question ; and for this 
reason we are induced to set forth some considera- 
tions which may assist public opinion in correcting 
itself, and in coming to the conclusion most advan- 
tageous to the nation. 

We believe that in Europe the Anglo-American 
question is viewed differently by the people and by 
the governments. 

The people of Europe, no longer finding the ter- 
ritory of their eountries sufficient to yield them 
what is essential to the comforts, or even necessa- 
ries of life, and finding the demand for their manual 
labor more and more diminished by each successive 
improvement in machinery resulting from economy 
in expenses, are met every year by an excess of 
idle population, who, eager for employment, come 
to the New World in search of what they can no 
longer find in the old. The adventurers who com- 
pose this surplus population, find in the ports of 
their respective nations a multitude of merchant 
vessels ready to sail for the United States—thanks 
to the care with which that nation has protected its 
foreign commerce, by freeing it from the obstruc- 


tions, rules, and exactions, which paralyze it in the 
Spanish American republics ; and as these vessels 
are generally of large burden, as is requisite for the 


transportation of the cotton which the United 
States send to Europe, a passage is offered in them 
at very moderate prices, and they are preferred, 
because the emigrants are poor, and seek cheapness 
in all that they need. ‘These adventurers are 
aware, moreover, that on arriving with their fami- 
lies in the United States, they are at liberty to 
live as they please, without meeting with restric- 
tions of any kind, and that they may publicly prac- 
tice their mode of religious worship, and even be- 
come citizens of the new nation, if they believe it 
advantageous to their interests, by simply desiring 
it. Their coming, then, increases the strength of 
the United States, and once established in that na- 
tion, they seek lands to cultivate, and will take the 
direction of Mexico if they hear that this country 
abounds in milk and honey, and if they believe that 
they can easily introduce themselves into it under 
the protection of the government of the United 
States, for that of Mexico has redoubled the restric- 
tions and trammels which impede their entrance. 
This new population identify their lot and exist- 
ence with the lot and existence of their new coun- 
try, for their personal interest and that of their 
families thrive in it. Uhis will happen more fre- 
uently now that Mexico is invaded by the United 

tates, and is in open war with their govern- 
ment. 

Hence it follows that Mexico will have to con- 
tend not only with the native Anglo-American 
population, but with the adopted citizens, or what 
is the same thing, with a part of the population of 


| Europe ; and a proof of this has been furnished us 
,in the sort of people who compose General Tay- 
lor’s army, the greater part of them being Euro- 
peaus!! 

We believe that, generally speaking, the sym- 
pathies of the people of Europe are not in our 
favor but in favor of the United States, even 
although they are aware of the injustice of the lat- 
ter in usurping our territory, for there are times 
_when public opinion cares little about the means 

by which a thing is done, or a project executed, 
and looks only at the results which spring from it. 
Mexico not only lacks the sympathies of Europe, 
but is almost hated; and this results from various 
causes and circumstances in which we ourselves 
have had no small share; and however grievous 
the confession may be to us, it is necessary to make 
it. Almost all the publications of the European 
press indicate the ill-will which exists towards us, 
and the works written by travellers who have vis- 
ited us, with very few exceptions, have contributed 
to increase this tendency against us. And if it be 
|certain that no people hate another without a suffi- 
cient cause or motive, it is necessary for us to in- 
quire into the cause of this ill disposition, since it 
must exist. It cannot be found in a rivalry of 
power in war, commerce, or industry, because we 
have never been in a position sufficiently advanta- 
geous to provoke the jealousy of other nations. 
We must, then, seek elsewhere for the cause. 
In our opinion it is the restrictive system which 
we have practised, since our independence, 
| against foreign commerce, against emigrants, and 
against the establishment of foreigners in our coun- 
| try. 
| When the people of Europe perceive that we im- 
| pose trammels and restrictions on the entrance of 
foreigners ; that we do not permit them to acquire 
landed property ; that we do not wish to tolerate 
\the exercise of their mode of worship; that 
| we shut the door to their acquisition of the rights 
| of citizenship, that we prohibit the introduction of 
their manufactures, &c., &c., it is impossible that 
they should take the slightest interest in our fate, 
for, after all, our national independence or the in- 
| tegrity of our territory, does not benefit them in 
| T..° 
,any manner. And when they see that the United 
States adopt a policy entirely different, that they 
seek their interest in combination with the inter- 
ests of other nations, it is natural that all their 
sympathies should be directed to that country, 
which has better comprehended the objects of fra- 
ternity among all the nations of the earth. Under 
these circumstances, they perhaps even desire that 
the United States should occupy Mexico, for they 
consider that in that event, our lands will be open 
not only to citizens of the United States, but also 
to those of all other nations ; that all the riches of 
our soil will be explored, and humanity and civili- 
zation will thus gain more than by the possession 
of these resources by the Mexicans. 

It is necessary, therefore, if we desire that the 
people of Europe should feel any sympathy for us, 
and take an interest in our fate, that we should en- 
deavor wholly to reform ourselves, for the fault has 
been great; and we can accomplish it only by 
completely changing our policy, and adopting 
another, more frank and liberal than heretofore. 

The governments of Europe will entertain sym- 
pathies in favor of Mexico, for it does not comport 
with their interests that the United States should 
be aggrandized. They know that the experiment 
which that nation has made of a democratic federa- 
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tive republic has great. attractions for the people 
whom they govern, on account of its happy results ; 
and that if it should extend through North Ameri- | 
ca it will pass to South America, and, in course of 
time, even to the continent of Europe, and realize, 
perhaps, the idea of Chateaubriand, that a republic 
will be the future condition of the world; that 
then thrones would totter under the impulses of de- 
mocracy, and dynasties would be extinguished by | 
the abolition of the principle of inheritance of power. | 
Kings perceive, moreover, that the forms of govern- 
ment and social organization of the United States are 
drawing away the population of Europe ; that the 
emyration from Europe increases every day; that the 
debility caused by depopulation may reach a fear- 
ful point ; and that, in fine, the Anglo-American | 
nation will clothe and deck herself with the spoils | 
of Europe, as has heretofore been the case. 

It is natural, therefore, that the sympathies of 
kings should be in favor of any enemy of the United 
States, whether Mexico or any other Spanish 
American nation; for, in fact, it is no more than | 
having sympathies in favor of their own interest, 
and of their own self-preservation and existence 
in time to come. 

Mexico ought promptly to avail herself of this dis- 
position, and reserve herself to cultivate the sym- 
puthies of the people afterwards; but it behoves 
her to proceed with circumspection, and not seek 
assistance on onerous conditions. 

Nevertheless, we do not calculate in any case 
upon being protected by force of arms; for the 
commercial interests of Europe with the United | 
States are of too much importance to be sacrificed 
by kings in a war, when they could hardly expect 
to be compensated by any concessions from Mexi- 
co on the reéstablishment of peace; and conse- 
quently we ought not to expect anything more than 
the aid of diplomacy, which, however, is much ; 
for although physical force does not make part of it, 
moral force does, and that, in these enlightened 
times, has become powerful. 

We have seen, in the discussions in the French 
chambers, the difference between the opinions of 
the governments and people of Europe. Guizot, a 
man of the government, and representing the senti- 
ments of the king, used emphatic and almost 
threatening expressions against the propagandism 
of the United States with respect to Mexico, and 
declared that the interests of France required the 
preservation of the American equilibrium. Thiers, 
an opposition man, representing popular opinions, | 
addresses words of praise and sympathy to the| 
Anglo-American nation ; declares that the Ameri- 
ean equilibrium is impracticable, and that France 
has an interest in preserving the friendship of the 
United States, and in her always increasing pros- 
perity. The opinions of these two statesmen 
should not be considered simply as the opinions of 
two individuals, but as the opinions of two great 
political functionaries, or even more, as the opin- 
ions of the king and the people. 








From the Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


SAULT STE. MARIE. 


August 15, 1846. 
A crown had assembled on the wharf of the 
American village at the Sault Ste. Marie, popular- 
ly called the Soo, to witness our landing ; men of 
all ages and complexions, in hats and caps of every 
form and fashion, with beards of every length and, 
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color, among which I discovered two or three pairs 
of mustachios. It was a party of copper mine 
S rorag art just flitting from Copper Harbor and 
agle river, mixed with a few Indian and half 
breed inhabitants of the place. Among them | 
saw a face or two quite familiar in Wall street. 

I had a conversation with an intelligent geolo- 
gist, who had just returned from an examination 
of the copper mines of Lake Superior. He had 

itched his tent in the fields near the village, choos- 
ing to pass the night in this manner, as he had 
done bor several weeks past, rather than in a 
crowded inn. In regard to the mines, he told 
me that the external tokens, the surface indj- 
cations, as he called them, were more favorable 
than those of any copper mines in the world. 
They are still, however, mere surface indications; 
the veins had not been worked to that depth which 
was necessary to determine their value with any 
certainty. The mixture of silver with the copper 
he regarded as not giving any additional value to 
the mines, inasmuch as it is only occasional and 
rare. Sometimes, he told me, a mass of metal 
would be discovered of the size of a man’s fist, or 
smaller, composed of copper and silver, both met- 
als closely united, and yet-both perfectly pure and 
unalloyed with each other. The masses of virgin 
copper found in beds of gravel are, however, the 
most remarkable feature of these mines. One of 
them which has been discovered this summer, but 
which has not been raised, is estimated to weigh 
twenty tons. I saw in the propeller Independence, 
by which this party from the copper mines was 
brought down to the Sault, one of these masses, 
weighing seventeen hundred and fifty pounds, with 
the appearance of having once been fluid with 
heat. It was so pure that it might have been cut ia 
pieces by cold steel and stamped at once into coin. 

Among these copper hunters came passenger 
from Lake Superior, a hunter of the picturesque, 
Mr. Charles Lanman, whose name I hope I men- 
tion without impropriety, since I am only antici- 
pating the booksellers in a piece of literary intelli- 
gence. He has been wandering for a year past in 
the wilds of the west; during the present summer 
he has traversed the country in which rise the 
springs of the Mississippi and the streams that © >w 
into Lake Superior, and intends to publish a sketch 
of his journey soon after his arrival at New York. 
If I may judge from what I learned in a brief con- 
versation, he will give us a book well worth read- 
ing. He is an artist as well as an author, and 
sketched all the most remarkable places he saw in 
his travels, for the illustration of his volume. On 
the river St. Louis, which falls into the westera 
extremity of Lake Superior, he visited a stupen- 
dous waterfall not described by any traveller or 
geographer. The volume of water is very great 
rpendicular descent a hundred and fifty 
feet. He describes it as second only to the cata- 
ract of Niagara. 

Two or three years ago this settlement of the 
Sault Ste. Marie, was but a military post of the 
United States in the midst of a village of Indians 
and half-breeds. There were, perhaps, a dozen 
white residents in the place, including the family 
of the Baptist missionary and the agent of the 
American Fur Company, which had removed its 
station hither from Mackinaw and built its ware- 
house on this river. But since the world has begun 
to talk of the copper mines of Lake Superior, set- 
tlers flock into the place ; carpenters are busy in 
knocking up houses with all haste, on the govern- 
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ment lands, and large warehouses have been built 
upon _ driven into the shallows of the St. Ma- 
ry. Five years hence, the primitive character of 
the place will be altogether lost, and it will have 
become a bristling Yankee town, resembling the 
other new settlements of the west. 

Here the navigation from lake to lake is interrupt- 
ed by the falls or rapids of the river St. Mary, from 
which the place receives its name. The crystalline 
waters of fake Superior on their way through the 
channel of this river to Lake Huron, here rush and 
foam and roar, for about three quarters of a mile, 
over rocks and large stones. 

Close to the rapids, with birchen canoes moored 
in little inlets, is a village of the Indians consisting 
of log cabins and round wigwams, on a strong 
shrubby tract, reserved to them by the government. 
The morning after our arrival, we went through 
this village in search of a canoe and a couple of 
Indians to make the descent of the rapids, which is 
one of the first things that a visiter to the Sault 
must think of. In the first wigwam we entered 
were three men and two women as drunk as men 
and women could well be. The squaws were 
speechless and motionless, too far gone as it 
seemed to raise either hand or foot; the men 
though apparently unable to rise were noisy, and 
one of them, who called himself a half-breed, and 
spoke a few words of English, seemed disposed to 
quarrel. Before the next door was a woman busy 
in washing, who spoke a little English. ‘‘ The 
old man out there,’’ she said in answer to our ques- 
tions, ‘* can paddle canoe, but he is very drunk, he 
cannot do it to-day.” 

‘Is there nobody else,’ 
take us down the falls?”’ 

**T don’t know ; the Indians all drunk to-day.”’ 

“Why is that? why are they all drunk to- 
day ?”’ 

“Oh, the whisky,’’ answered the woman, 
giving us to understand, that when an Indian 
could get whisky, he got drank as a matter of 
course. 

By this time the man had come up, and after 
addressing us with the customary ‘bon jour,” 
manifested a curiosity to know the nature of our 


, 


we asked, ‘* who will 


errand. The woman explained it to him in Eng-| 


lish. 

**Oh, Messieurs, je vous servirai,’’ said he, for 
he spoke Canadian French, ‘1 go, I go.” 

We told him that we doubted whether he was 
quite sober enough. 

“Oh, Messieurs, je suis parfaitement capable— 
first rate, first rate.” 

We shook him off as soon as we could, but not 
till after he had time to propose that we should wait 
the next day, and to utter the maxim, ‘“* Whisky, 
good—too much whisky, no good.” 

In a log-cabin, which some half-breeds were en- 
gaged in building, we found two men who were 
easily persuaded to leave their work and pilot us 
over the rapids. They took one of the canoes 
which lay in a little inlet close at hand, and enter- 
ing it, pushed it with their long poles up the stream 
in the edge of the rapids. Arriving at the head of 
the rapids, they took in our party, which consisted 
of five, and we began the descent. At each end 
of the canoe sat a half-breed with a paddle, to 
guide it, while the current drew us rapidly down 
among the agitated waters. It was surprising with 
what dexterity they kept us in the smoothest part 
of the water, seeming to know the way down as 
well as if it had been a beaten path in the fields. 





At one time we would seem to be directly ap- 
proaching a rock against which the waves were 
dashing, at another to be descending into a hollow 
of the waters in which our canoe would be inevita- 
bly filled, but a single stroke of the paddle given 
by the man at the prow put us safely by the seem- 
ing danger. So rapid was the descent that almost 
as soon as we descried the apparent peril, it was 
passed. In Jess than ten minutes, as it seemed to 
me, we had left the roar of the rapids behind us, 
ae were gliding over the smooth water at their 
oot. 

In the afternoon we engaged a half-breed and his 
brother to take us over to the Canadian shore. His 
wife, a slender young woman, with a lovely physi- 
ognomy, not easily to be distinguished from a 
French woman of her class, accompanied us in the 
eanoe with her little boy. The birch bark canoe 
of the savage seems to me one of the most beauti- 
ful and perfect things of the kind constructed by 
human art. We were in one of the finest that float 
on St. Mary’s river, and when I looked at its deli- 
cate ribs, mere shavings of white cedar, yet firm 
enough for the purpose—the thin broad Jaths of the 
same wood with which these are enclosed, and the 
broad sheets of birch bark, imperviable to water, 
which sheathed the outside, all firmly sewed to- 
gether with the tough slender roots of the fir tree, 
and when I considered its extreme lightness and 
the grace of its form, I could not but wonder at the 
ingenuity of those who had invented so beautiful a 
combination of ship-building and basket-work. 
** It cost me twenty dollars,’’ said the half-breed, 
‘*and I would not take thirty for it.”’ 

We were ferried over the waves where they 
dance at the foot of the rapids. At this place large 
quantities of white-fish, one of the most delicate 
kinds known on our continent, are caught by the 
Indians, in their season, with scoop nets. The 
whites are about to interfere with this occupation 
of the Indians, and | saw the other day a seine of 
prodigious length constructing, with which it is in- 
tended to sweep nearly half of the river at once. 
** They will take a hundred barrels a day,’’ said an 
inhabitant of the place. 

On the British side the rapids divide themselves 
into half a dozen noisy brooks, which roar round 
little islands, and in the boiling pools of which the 
speckled trout is caught with the rod and line. 
We landed at the warehouses of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, where the goods intended for the Indian 
trade are deposited, and the furs brought from the 
northwest are collected. They are surrounded by 
a massive stockade, within which lives the agent 
of the company ; the walks are gravelled and well 
kept, and the whole bears the marks of British so- 
lidity and precision. A quantity of furs had been 
brought in the day before, but they were locked up 
in the warehouse, and al] was now quiet and silent. 
The agent was absent: a half-breed nurse stood at 
the door with his child, and a Scotch servant, ap- 
parently with nothing to do, was lounging in the 
court enclosed by the stockade ; in short, there was 
much less bustle about this establishment of one of 
the most powerful trading companies in the world, 
than about one of our farm houses. 

Crossing the bay at the bottom of which these 
buildings stand, we landed at a Canadian village of 
half-breeds. Here were one or two wigwams and 
a score of log cabins, some of which we entered. 
In one of them we were received with great ap- 
pearance of deference by a woman of decidedly In- 
dian features, but light complexioned, barefoot, 
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with blue embroidered leggins falling over her an- 
kles and sweeping the floor, the only peculiarity of 
Indian costume about her. The house was as 
clean as scouring could make it, and her two little 
children, with litde French physiognomies, were 
fairer than many children of the European race. 
These people are descended from the French 
voyageurs and settlers on one side; they speak 
Canadian French more or less, but generally em- 
ploy the Chippewa language in their intercourse 
with each other. 

Near at hand was a burial ground, with graves 
of the Indiatis and half-breeds, which we entered. 
Some of the graves were covered with a low roof 
of cedar bark, others with a wooden box; over 
others was placed a little house like a dog-kennel, 
except that it had no door ; others were covered with 
little log cabins. One of these was of such a size 
that a small Indian family would have found it am- 
ply large for their accommodation. It is a practice 
among the savages to protect the graves of the dead 
from the wolves by stakes driven into the ground 
and meeting at the top like the rafters of a roof, 
and perhaps when the Indian or half-breed, ex- 
changed his wigwam for a log cabin, his respect 
for the dead led him to make the same improve- 
ment in the architecture of their narrow houses. 
At the head of most of these monuments stood 
wooden crosses, for the population here is princi- 
pally Roman Catholic, some of them inscribed 
with the names of the dead, not always accurately 
spelled. 

Not far from the church stands a building, re- 
garded by the half-breeds as a wonder of architec- 
ture, the stone house /a maison de pierre, a8 they 
call it, a large mansion built of stone by a former 
agent of the Northwest or Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who lived here in a kind of grand manorial style, 
with his servants and horses and hounds, and gave 
hospitable dinners in those days when it was the 
fashion for the host to do his best to drink his 
guests under the table. The old splendor of the 
place has departed ; its gardens are overgrown with 
grass, the barn has been blown down, the kitchen, 
in which so many grand dinners were cooked, con- 
sumed by fire, and the mansion, with its broken 
and patched windows, is now occupied by a Scotch 
farmer of the name of Wilson. 

We climbed a ridge of hills back of the house to 
the church of the Episcopal mission, built a few 
years since as a place of worship for the Chippe- 
was, who have since been removed by the govern- 
ment. It stands remote from any habitation, with 
three or four Indian graves near it, and we found 
it filled with hay. The river from its door is un- 
commonly beautiful; the broad St. Mary’s lying 
below, with its bordering villages and woody val- 
ley, its white rapids, and its rocky islands, pictur- 
esque with the pointed summits of the fir-tree. To 
the northwest the sight followed the river to the 
horizon, where it issued from Lake Superior, and I 
was told that in clear weather one might discover, 
from the spot on which I stood, the promontory of 
Gros Cap, which guards the outlet of that mighty 
lake. 

‘the country around was smoking in a dozen 

laces with fires in the woods. When I returned 
F asked who kindled them. “ It is old Tanner,’’ 
said one, ‘the man who murdered Schooleraft.’’ 
There is great fear here of Tanner, who is said to 
be lurking yet in the neighborhood. I was going 
the other day to look at a view of the place from a 
lovely eminence, reached by a road passing through 
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a swamp full of larches and firs. ‘ Are you not 
afraid of Tanner!’’ I was asked. Mrs. School- 
craft, since the assassination of her husband, has 
come to live in the fort, which consists of barracks 
protected by a high stockade. It is said that Tan- 
ner has been seen skulking about within a day or 
two, and yesterday a place was discovered which is 
he‘ anoge to have served for his retreat. It was a 
hollow, thickly surrounded by shrubs, which some 
person had evidently made his habitation for a con- 
siderable time. There is a dispute whether this 
man is insane or not, but there is no dispute as to 
his malignity. He has threatened to take the life 
of Mr. Bingtam, the venerable Baptist missionary 
at this place, and as long as it is not certain that he 
has left the neighborhood, a feeling of insecurity 
prevails. Nevertheless, as I know no reason why 
this man should take it into his head to shoot me, 
I go whither I list, without the fear of Tanner be- 
fore my eyes. 





From the same, 


MACKINAW. 


Streamer Sr. Lovis, 
Lake Huron, August 20, 1846. t 

Yesterpay evening we left the beautiful island 
of Mackinaw, after a visit of two days delightfully 
passed. We had climbed its cliffs, rambled on its 
shores, threaded the walks among iis thickets, 
driven out in the roads that wind through its woods 
—roads pavec vy nature with limestone pebbles, a 
sort of natural macadamization, and the time of our 
departure seemed to arrive several days too soon. 

he fort which crowns the heights near the shore 
commands an extensive prospect, but a still wider 
one is to be seen from the old fort, Fort Holmes, 
as it is called, among whose ruined entrenchments 
the half-breed boys and girls now gather gooseber- 
ries. It stands on the very crest of the island, over- 
looking all the rest. The air, when we ascended it 
was loaded with the smoke of burning forests, but 
from this spot, in clear weather, I was told a mag- 
nifcent view might be had of the Straits of Mack- 
inaw, the wooded islands, and the shores and capes 
of the great mainland, places known to history for 
the past two centuries. For when you are at 
Mackinaw you are at no new settlement. 

In looking for samples of Indian embroidery with 
porcupine quills, we found ourselves one day in the 
warehouse of the American Fur Company, at Mack- 
inaw. Here, on the shelves, were piles of blankets, 
white and blue, red scarfs, and white boots ; snow- 
shoes were hanging on the walls, and wolf-traps, 
rifles and hatchets were slung to the ceiling—an as- 
sortment of goods destined for the Indians and half- 
breeds of the northwest. The person who attended 
at the counter spoke English with a foreign accent. 
I asked him how long he had been in the north- 
western country. 

** To say the truth,’’ he answered, “‘ I have been 
here sixty years and some days.” 

** You were born here then ?’’ 

“Tam a native of Mackinaw, French by the 
mother’s side ; my father was an Englishman.” 

** Was the place as considerable sixty years ago 
as it now is?”’ 

‘*More so. There was more trade here and 
quite as many inhabitants. All the houses, or 
nearly all, were then built ; two or three only have 
been put up since.” 

I could easily imagine that Mackinaw must have 
been a place of consequence when here was the 
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centre of the fur trade, now removed further up the 
country. Iwas shown the large house in which 
the heads of the companies of voyageurs engaged 
in the trade were lodged, and the barracks, a long 
low building, in which the voyageurs themselves, 
seven hundred in number, made their quarters from 
the end of June till the beginning of October, when 
they went out again on their journeys. This inter- 
val of three months was a merry time with those light- 
hearted Frenchmen. When a boat made its ap- 

approaching Mackinaw, they fell to con- 
jecturing to what company of voyageurs it belonged ; 
as the dispute grew warm the conjectures became 
bets, till finally, unable to restrain their impatience 
the boldest of them dashed into the waters, swam 
out to the boat, and climbing on board, shook hands 
with their brethren, amidst the shouts of those who 
stood on the beach. 

They talk, on the New England coast, of Che- 
bacco boats, built after a peculiar pattern, and 
after Chebacco, an ancient settlement of sea-faring 
men, who have foolishly changed the old Indian 
name of their place to Ipswich. The Mackinaw 
navigators have also given their name to a boat of 
peculiar form, sharp at both ends, swelled at the 
sides and flat bottomed, an excellent sea-boat, it is 
said, as it must be to live in the wild storms that 
surprise the mariner on Lake Superior. 

We took yesterday a drive to the western shore. 
The road twined through a wood of overarching 
beeches and maples, interspersed with the white 
eedar and fir. ‘The driver stopped before a cliff 
sprouting with beeches and cedars, with a small 
cavity at the foot. ‘This he told us was the Skull 
Cave. It is only remarkable on account of human 
bones having been found in it. Further on a white 
paling gleamed through the trees; it enclosed the 
solitary burial ground of the garrison, with half a 
dozen graves. ‘‘ There are few buried here,’’ said 
a gentleman of our party ; ‘‘ the soldiers who come 
to Mackinaw sick get well soon.”’ 

The road we travelled was cut through the woods 
by Captain Scott, who commanded at the fort a few 
years since. He is the marksman whose aim was 
so sure that the western people say of him that a 
raccoon on a tree once offered to come down and 
surrender without giving him the trouble to fire. 

We passed a farm surrounded with beautiful 
groves. In one of its meadows was fought the 
battle between Colonel Croghan and the British 
officer Holmes, in the war of 1813. Three luxuri- 
ant beeches stand in the edge of the wood north of 
the meadow; one of them is the monument of 
Holmes ; he lies buried at its root. Another quar- 
ter of a mile led us to a little bay on the solitary 
shore of the lake looking to the northwest. It is 
called the British Landing, because the British 
troops landed here in the late war to take possession 
of the island. 

We wandered about awhile, and then sat down 
upon the embankment of pebbles which the waves 
of the lake, heaving for centuries, have heaped 
around the shore of the island—pebbles so clean 
that they would no more soil a lady’s white muslin 
gown than if they had been of newly polished ala- 
baster. The water at our feet was as transparent 
as the air around us. On the mainland opposite 
stood a church with its spire, and several roofs were 
— with a back ground of woods behind 

em. 

“‘ There,” said one of our party, “‘ is the old Mis- 
sion Church. It was built by the Catholies in 





1680, and has been a place of worship ever since. 
The name of the spot is Point St. Ignace, and there 
lives an Indian of the full cast, who was sent to 
Rome and educated to be a priest, but he preferred 
the life of a layman, and there he lives on that wild 
shore, with a library in his lodge, a learned savage, 
occupied with reading and oy. P 

You may well suppose that | felt a strong desire 
to see Point St. ) arb its venerable Mission 
Church, its Indian village, so long under the care 
of Catholic pastors, and its learned savage who 
talks Italian, but the time of my departure was 
already fixed. My companions were pointing out 
to me the mouth of Carp river, which comes down 
through the forest roaring over rocks, and in any 
of the pools of which you have only to throw a line, 
with any sort of bait, to be sure of a trout, when 
the driver of our vehicle called out, ‘* Your boat is 
coming.’ We looked and saw the St. Louis 
steamer (not one of the largest, but one of the 
finest boats in the line between Buffalo and Chi- 
cago) making rapidly for the island, with a train of 
black smoke hanging in the air behind her. We 
hastened to return through the woods, and in an 
hour and a half were in our clean and comfortable 
quarter in this well ordered little steamer. 

But I should mention that before leaving Mack- 
inaw, we did not fail to visit the principal curiosities 
of the place—the Sugar Loaf Rock, a remarkable 
rock in the middle of the island, of a sharp conical 
form, rising above the trees with which it is sur- 
rounded, and lifting the stunted birches on its shoul- 
ders higher than they, like a tall fellow holding up 
a little boy to overlook a crowd of men—and the 
Arched Rock on the shore. The atmosphere was 
thick with smoke, and through the opening spanned 
by the arch of the rock I saw the long waves, 
rolled up by a fresh wind, come one after another 
out of the obscurity, and break with roaring on the 
beach. 

The path along the brow of the precipice and 
among the evergreens, by which this rock is 
reached, is signally wild, but another which leads 
to it along the shore is no less picturesque—passing 
under impending cliffs and overshadowing cedars, 
and between huge blocks and pinnacles of rock. 

I spoke in one of my former letters of the mani- 
fest fate of Mackinaw, whieh is to be a watering- 
al I cannot see how it is to escape this destiny. 

eople already begin to repair to it for health and 
refreshment from the southern borders of Lake 
Michigan. Its climate during the summer months 
is delightful ; there is no air more pure and elastic, 
and the winds of the south and southwest, which 
are so hot on the prairies, arrive here tempered to 
a grateful coolness by the waters over which they 
have swept. The nights are always, in the hottest 
season, agreeably cool, and the health of the place 
is proverbial. The world has not many islands 
more beautiful than Mackinaw, as you may judge 
from the description I have already given of parts 
of it. The surface is singularly irregular, with 
summits of rock and pleasant hollows, open glades 
of pasturage and shady nooks. ‘To some, the sav- 
age visitors, who occasionally set up their lodges 
on its beach, as well as on that of the surrounding 
islands, and paddle their canoes in its waters, will 
be an additional attraction. I cannot but think 
with a kind of regret on the time which I suppose 
is near at hand, when its wild and lonely woods 
will be intersected with highways, and stuffed with 
cottages and boarding-houses. 
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THE RAILWAY TO OREGON. 


We have before us the report of the committee 
on Public Lands made to the United States Senate 
on the subject of a railway from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

This project has assumed a new importance since 
the Jate treaty with Great Britain has assured to us 
the possession of Southern Oregon, and left us at 
liberty to form permanent agricultural and commer- 
cial settlements in the country without disturbance 
or question. That the future trade of this country, 
perhaps we might say the trade of Europe, with 
China, will find its passage through Oregon, we 
have no manner of doubt. A dense and active pop- 
ulation, seated on the harbors of the Pacific, in a 
climate the most favorable to activity and industry, 
will make themselves the masters of that great 
commerce and seatter the products of Eastern Asia 
over our continent. There will then be no further 
oceasion for doubling the Cape of Good Hope or 
tempting the storms of Cape Horn, nor even for the 
shorter passage across the isthmus of Panama. 
This commerce, however, must have the usual 
means of transportation by water or railway. 

The tributary rivers of the Missouri and the Co- 
lumbia, although approaching to each other on the 
opposite sides of the Rocky ekoeblae: yet offer a 
very imperfect means of transportation by boats, 
and ascend into elevated and cold regions far to the 
north, where they are frozen for a considerable part 
of the year. Nature has meanwhile provided, in 
the South Pass, as it is called, an opening through 
the chain of mountains which divides the immense 
valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries from the 
region drained by the rivers which flow into the | 
Pacific. ‘This passage ascends from the east and 


descends to the west so gradually and impercepti- 
bly, that art itself could scarcely have levelled the 
mountain ranges in a more perfect manner to form 
the basis of a railway. 

The project brought before Congress by Mr. 
Whitney, on which the committee make their re- 
ort, only anticipates what must inevitably happen. 


The South Pass is the channel of a great future 
commerce, and the means of transportation, at some 
period or other, will be a railway. The new com- 
munities on the Pacific, with their Asiatie com- 





merce, must and will possess this mode of commu- 
nication with the Atlantic states, the seat of Euro- 
pean commerce. The question before Congress is, 
whether it is not more expedient to offer, at the 
present time, facilities for building the railway ; 
whether the channel for this future commerce could 
not now be most cheaply and easily provided, and 
with a certain and almost immediate increase of 
the national prosperity. 

The report which was presented to the senate by 
Mr. Breese, of Illinois, is decidedly in favor of the 
project, and we understand that it was agreed upon 
unanimously by the committee. It discusses seve- 
rally the questions whether Congress has the power 





to offer the facilities in question, whether the con- 
struction of the railway is eo whether the 
means which it is proposed to apply are adequate 
to the end, and what will be the effect of its con- 
struction. The question of constitutionality will 
not, we suppose, be attended with much difficulty. 
The practicability of the work the committee con- 
sider as settled by the observations of Colonel Fre- 
mont, and other practical men familiar with the 
route along which it is to pass. The two grounds 
on which the project will probably be most strenu- 





THE RAILWAY TO OREGON. 


ously opposed are, that the means relied upon are 
not adequate to the end, and that, after the work 
shall have been completed, there will not be suffi- 
cient transportation to keep such an immense length 
of railway in proper repair. As to the first of these 
points the committee say : 

** Those means are to be derived from the sale of 
the public lands already acquired, and to be ac- 
quired by the extinguishment of the Indian title, to 
the breadth of thirty miles on each side of the road, 
extending from Lake Michigan to the shores of the 
Pacific.” 

** Through a considerable extent of the route the 
land is said to be unsuitable for settlement and cul- 
tivation, and could not, therefore, be expected to 
sell. But for about 700 miles from the eastern ter- 
minus, the lands are said to be of good quality, 
though for the most part destitute of timber; and 
would readily sell at $1.25 per acre, if the road be 
made; which, estimating that there would be 
26,800,000 acres, would produce the sum of $ 33,- 
500,000. Calculating that in the 1,483 miles, from 
the South Pass to the mouth of the Columbia, 1,000 
miles of that distance would be found of sufficient 
value, in consequence of the construction of the road, 
to command the same price, (and it is believed that 
the value of agricultural productions, connected 
with the water-power to be found there for manu- 
facturing purposes, fully justifies this estimate.) 
there would be 38,400,000 acres, which would 
amount to $48,000,000 ; and together these sums 
would amount to $81,500,000, without considering 
of any value the intermediate distance of 1,113 
miles, forming an area of 42,739,200 acres of land ; 


j but which, taking it at the worst, must have at 


least some verdant and valuable spots, which would 
become desirable for small settlements, and as 
depots for the use of the road and for commodities 
and productions of intersecting veins or lateral 
channels of trade and commerce. The length of 
the proposed road being 2,630 miles, and the esti- 
mate for its construction, according to Colonel 
Abert, being $20,000 per mile, the probable cost 
would be $52,600,000, leaving an estimated sur- 
plus for repairs, and to keep the parts in operation 
until the whole is completed, of $28,900,000. 
This would appear, on full reflection, to be a mod- 
erate and safe calculation ; and, moreover, the com- 


| mittee have reason to believe that, from the exciting 


interest which would not fail to surround this under- 
taking, when once begun, the pressure for acquisi- 
tion and investments in the fertile part of these 
lands, and in the vicinity of so extensive a work, 
would place their value at least at the minimum 
price of the public lands. ‘The committee, there- 
fore, incline to believe that the means proposed are 
abundantly sufficient for the end in view.”’ 

The question of the benefits of the railway and 
the extent to which it will be used, occupies a 
large portion of the report, and the committee seein 
to have labored this part of the subject with a good 
deal of care. We have space at present only for 
one of the remaining topics on which the report 
touches : 

‘* Another powerful consideration in favor of the 
proposed road the committee will advert to. It is 
the probability of the occurrence, that as the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, now so distant from us, fills up 
with an enterprising and industrious people from 
the several states, they will attract to them settlers 
from different parts of Europe, all wishing to share 
in the benefits of our free government, and claiming 
its protecting care, which cannot be enjoyed or be- 
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stowed in full measure by reason of the difficulty |a ‘‘ card’ that ‘‘ he will spare no pains in extricat- 
of access by land and by water. A well grounded |ing the teeth of those who will favor him with a 
apprehension seems then to exist, that, unless some | call.” Favor him with acall! Yes, I think he 
means like the one proposed, of rapid communica- | re fair, if his assurances hold good, to be favored 
tion with that region, be devised and completed, | with some extensively loud ones. And shall I, 
that country, soon to become a state of vast propor- | who am neither a Fry nor a Howard, go out of my 
tions and of immense political importance, by reason | way to patronize a tailor, because he gives us to 
of its position, its own wants, unattended to by this | understand that he is famous for his fits! And is 
government, will be compelled to establish a sepa- ja sensible person, with his eyes about him, to be 
rate government—a separate nation—with its cities, | deceived by the specious notice of a dry goods man’s 
: : s, inviting all the nations of the |“ selling off,’ when for the last six months his 
ports, and harbors, inviting all t f g off, : 
earth to a free trade with them. _From their position, | shop has afforded counter-evidence of his selling-on ? 
they will control and monopolize the valuable fish- There, he is at it now; hear him recommending 
eries of the ., acifie, eer ge the — Ran Ss that piece : wr por —s to the aagpertit ob 
Mexico, South America and the Sandwich Islands, | woman : ‘‘ Fast colors, madam.’’ Yes, good lady, 
and other islands of the Pacific, of Japan, of China, | you will say SO yourself, when you come to see the 
and of India, and become our most dangerous rival rapidity with which they will disappear in the 
in the commerce of the per - bar opinion of | sae-ca. oy ie that ucket wafered on bt a8 
the committee, this road will bind these two great | dow-pane : ‘* Colored woman's gloves.”” Don’t 
geographical sections indissolubly together, to their | deceived into patronizing the establishment on abo- 
mutual advantage, and be the cement of a union lition grounds, Mr. Birney, for you may read on 
which time will but render more durable, and make | the ticket below, ‘‘ Green children’s bonnets.’’ He 


it the admiration of the world.” 

We are aware that the feasibility of this project 
has been called in question in a high quarter, and 
that some of its opposers who, however, have not 
taken pains to make themselves very well ac- 
quainted with its merits, are very fond of calling it 
a humbug. It is no humbug, but a magnificent 
scheme, founded in large views, looking to noble 
objects, and presenting an aspect of great plausi- 
bility, a scheme, in short, such as no man, who 
duly considers our geographical situation and the 
close intercourse with our western neighbors, the 
Asiatic nations, which we shall maintain at no dis- 
tant day, when our steamers shall issue from the 
Straits of Fuca to trade with Japan and China, will 
feel himself justified in rejecting except after very 
careful examination.—New York Evening Post. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON ADVERTISEMENTS. 


As a tree is known by its fruit, so is a man by 
his advertisement. Let craniologists amuse them- 
selves by manipulating the outer skull; give me a 

ep at his “ three times inside’’ development, and 

will distance them all, with Combe at their head, 
in arriving at his true character. He will betray 
himself in his advertisements, as in his cups. 

Even when he thinks himself best concealed, hav- 
ing assumed a fictitious signature, he is but playing 
the woodeock part of hiding his head to no pur- 
pose. To illustrate: Iam not the owner of any 
‘two-story house in a pleasant neighborhood ;’’ 
but if thus comfortably possessed, 1 should hardly 
be induced to pay much attention to the inquiry 
after just such a tenement by ‘‘ a young gentleman 
with a small family,’’ who desires you to address 
a line to ** Rotua.’’ I have met with a notice of a 
stray dog who was represented as ‘* answering”’ to 
that name, but doubt whether, under the cireum- 
stances, I should feel inclined to emulate that quad- 
ruped’s sagacity. Indeed, from the extent of clev- 
erness displayed, in the adoption of such a nom de 
guerre, I should entertain a suspicion as to the 


vadvertiser’s being endowed with a sufficient strength 


of mind to know when age ig | came. 

But it is the body—the spirit, 1 may say—of the 
advertisement which should especially guide us. 
I can barely imagine that any one, unless in extre- 
mis, would voluntarily submit his head to the oper- 
ating hands of a dentist who assures the public in 


has only put the adjectives in the wrong place. 
Perhaps the most ‘‘ taking’’ advertisements are 
those in the controversial form, between individuals 
-who may both have happened to hitch upon the 
seme branch of business for a livelihood. Two 
dentists had a brush some time ago ; I forget which 
got the better; perhaps it was what sportsmen call 
** drawn ;’’ but the public seemed to think it strange 
that they whose business chiefly consisted in hold- 
ing other people’s jaws, could n’t—————-; indeed, 
common sense and Asop’s fable might have dic- 
,tated the policy of their both pulling one way. 
'Then again, the ‘‘ milk-question’’ at one time mo- 
nopolized the advertising columns of the ** Sun.”’ 
The savage manner in which it was handled, made 
it but too apparent that there was no cow called 
“* Human kindness” in the dairy of either solicitor 
for public sympathy; and yet, such is man, we 
were unconsciously drawn into it; for although it 
was no great vaccine matter to us whether the ani- 
mals are fed upon carrots or hay, yet we are free 
to confess a prejudice in favor of taking the ‘* pale 
result’’ of their ruminations in the natural way, 
without the addition of the Croton, which, to use 
the mildest language, does not shine in the galaxy. 

But the great caoutchoue controversy now raging, 
bids fair, from the very nature of the subject, to 
** stretch to the crack of doom.”’ Infringement of 
patent right is the causa belli, and as this is a game 
at which two can play, ‘‘ cribbage”’ seems to have 
naturally suggested itself, from the analogy, per- 
haps, between ‘ two for his heels’’ and the article 
of over-shoes. Ambitious of a rubber, however, 
they have called in judge and jury. Did it ever 
occur to them that the lawyers are keeping the 
game? 

We can arrive at no positive conclusion from the 
signs of individuals denoting their different trades, 
mysteries or callings. To be sure, a little pardon- 
able vanity may be predicated of the poulterer who 
calls himself ‘* Turkey Merchant ;’’ but he is doubt- 
less as well entitled to the appellation as the crock- 
ery-man is to that of ‘‘ China Merchant.”’ A worker 
in hard-wood and ivory has a sign at the corner of 
Sixth-avenue, whereon is neatly enough inscribed, 
** Turning up this Alley’’—which reads more like 
the fragment of a broken sentence than an intima- 
tion respecting billiard-balls and chess-men ; now, 
as ‘* it is a long lane which has no turning,” and this 
alley happens to be a short one, I doubt the neces- 
sity of any notification whatever. Perhaps this 
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580 LO, THE POOR INDIAN—ALEXANDER LAWSON. 


very idea crossing the mind of the painter while 
at the job, accounts for its singular want of finish. 
But, as I before remarked, it is dangerous to spec- 
ulate too closely upon this species of advertisement ; 
for, as in a drouth, so in a metropolis, all signs fail. 

The title of a book is an advertisement, and one 
which requires more consideration than it generally 
receives. An author has become so familiar with 
the common-place sound of his own name, that he 
is unconscious of the effect it may produce when 
conjoined with the subject on which he has been 
writing. Mark that short-necked man who came 
into Appleton’s just now, for the purpose no doubt 
of making something of ‘a bill.”” Why has he 
colored up, and why does he move, in somewhat of 
a circular manner to be sure, toward the door? Is 
he offended? No; the first book he set his eyes 
upon was ‘‘ Rush on the Brain.’? Observe that 
well-fed-looking old gentleman; what a screwing 
up of countenance, and sudden twitching up of 
right foot: ‘* Treadwell on the Gout” meets his 
glance. ‘Is there nothing else, madam, you would 
like to look at?’ ‘* Nothing !’’ says the lady with 
the smelling-bottle, hysterically, as she leaves the 
shop. She had seen quite enough—the title of the 
first book which had greeted her, was ‘ Bell on 
the Nerves,’’ and the second was ‘‘ Pitcher on the 
Head.’’ Now, I myself am not more squeamish 
than most persons, but on a certain oceasion, when 
a little more bilious than usual, I confess to a very 
bilge-watery sort of feeling coming over me, as 
** Watts on the Stomach” stared me full in the 
face. Let authors, who themselves of all others 
dread to be ill-spoken of behind their backs, have 
the same consideration for their books. ~ 

The Obituary and the Epitaph form another spe- 
cies of advertisement. The latter, like the signs 
before mentioned, are rarely to be depended on; 
their falsity has passed into a proverb; and “‘ Hic 
jacet’’ is generally with correctness spelled in trans- 
lation, ‘‘ [fear lies.’” The shorter the epitaph the 
better. ‘* My griefs ery louder than advertisement,” 
says Shakspeare ; and hence I was always favora- 
bly struck with the one on the tomb of an actor, 
once well enough known—* Exit Burbage.”’ 

With respect to the Obituary, I remember to have 
seen one in by-gone days, which, after setting forth 
the customary ‘‘ Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion,’’ contained an invitation for the friends and 
relatives of the deceased to follow him, on the next 
day, to ‘‘ that bourn whence no traveller returns.”’ 
The style of the above betrays the pen of no very 
close reasoner, as the terms of the invitation would 
be apt to produce what logicians call a ‘‘ non sequi- 
tur.” The “useful with the sweet’? was well 
combined in the obituary of a French shop-keeper 
who died years ago in Paris. Therein we were 
made acquainted with the virtues of the defunct, 
and informed ina ‘* nota bene”’ that “ his inconsola- 
ble widow still continued his business at the old 
stand.”’ 


The grave got no victory, worth speaking of, | cac 


over that woman. 

In days of yore something might be gleaned 
from the names of cities relative to their several 
founders, locality, or other peculiarities ; but that 
sort of advertisement does not obtain to any great 
extent with us of the New World. One would 
suppose that an insane schoolmaster had stood god- 
father for half the villages in the state of New 
York ; witness Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Troy, Car- 
thage, etc., etc.,and Rome, too! I wonder whether 
the inhabitants have the face (the face includes the 





nose, I believe,) to call themselves Romans! Now, 
this is unfortunate ; for to the ear of a Knicxer- 
BOCKER it sounds not unprettily—certainly not un- 
triotically—to hear a good matron boast of her 
ing ‘‘an old New Yorker ;’’ whereas it would 
go against the grain of any lady in our sister city, 
Troy, to proclaim herself *‘ an old Trojan.”’ 

o conclude. In former days the names of indi- 
viduals were advertisements of the quality, shape, 
or occupation of their respective bearers. As the 
Bonceurs (now Bunkers) were so called no doubt 
from their generosity; probably the first of the 
name kept open house. Little, from the recipient 
of that cognomen being perhaps of a short stock ; 
the Clarks, from their literary propensities, and so 
on. But the only name which occurs to me as 
substantially carrying out, even to the present day, 
the idea intended to be conveyed on its first appli- 
cation, is that given in the Scriptures to the devil 
—‘** Abaddon.”’ 





Lo! tue Poor Inp1an.—The Albany Herald 
relates the following incident which occurred at the 
recent robbery of a German family in that city : 

** They stood in a group on the pier, the women 
wringing their hands and crying most piteously ; 
the old man and his sons and sons-in-law standing 
by with agony imprinted on their faces in stern 
lines. ‘They were in a strange land, and their all 
was gone. The crowd stood gazing at the group, 
some curious, and some, shame be to them! merry. 
The law was by its agents seeking for the money 
and the robbers ; but sympathy was what the poor 
Germans needed. No white man or woman con- 
veyed it to them. 

A beautiful squaw came by and looked at the 
mournful group with her piercing black eyes—her 
face except her eyes was as stone—but her heart 
understood and felt for the distress she saw. She 
stole noiselessly up to one of the women and pluck- 
ed her robe; and then with a smile like an angel, 
that must have shot deep into the woman's heart, 
she offered her a shilling. It was refused with 
kindness and with fresh sobs; but we know the act 
was registered with a shout of triumph in heaven.” 
—Philadelphia American, 28 Aug. 


Tue vate Atexanper Lawsox.—We should 
have noticed, more particularly than has been done 
in this paper, the death of the late eminent and 
venerable artist, Alexander Lawson, who expired 
in this city, on Saturday last, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. Mr. Lawson, like his celebrated 
friend Wilson, was a native of Scotland, but like 
the ‘ Paisley packman,” he discovered here his 
abilities and won here his reputation. As an 
engraver of birds and animals, Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte declared that he had not an equal in the 
world. His chief excellence was, no doubt, in this 
department of his art, but everything from his 
burin was executed with great taste, skill and deli- 


y: 

The plates to Wilson’s Ornithology are a lasting 
monument of his ability. and of his devotion to sci- 
ence also, for he bestowed so much labor upon 
them, that we have understood that the price which 
was paid to him, did not amount to more than 
seventy-five cents per diem for his services. He‘ 
died suddenly, having been engaged with the graver 
but two days before.—He was one of the most kind- 
hearted and honorable men in the world, and it may 
be said very truly that “‘ none knew him but to love 
him.”’ 
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From the True Sun. 
COMMERCE VERSUS GLORY. 


One of the most marked developments of the 
few years, more particularly in the last 
twelve months, has been the fact that commerce 
and industrial interests, so far predominate in all 
countries, that international wars have become 
nearly impossible. The present skirmish with 
Mexico, so far from being at variance with this po- 
sition, only proves its truth. Nearly all the great 
nations of the world are at this time at war with 
barbarous nations, while the most profound peace 
marks their rapidly growing intercourse with each 
other. Russia is combating in the Circassian 
mountains with a brave, fearless, but semi-barbar- 
ous race. France continues her bloody attempts to 
oppress the tribes of Algeria. England has not 
sheathed the bloody weapons that forced her way 
into Lahore. France and England together are 
attempting to crush the spirit of independence 
on the La Plata, and the United States are repell- 
ing the attack of the despotic chiefs of a weak, an- 
ti-commercial people. On the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion in all directions, from one cause or another, the 
arms of the larger powers are enlarging the circle 
of the general commerce. 

This operation it appears is not interfered with 
as long as it does not take a shape to interrupt 
trade. Governments and politicians pursue their 
old trade of war unmolested by the commercial in- 
terests, as long as the free action of the latter is not 
restrained by the hostilities. ‘Time was when the 
action of the English government was controlled by 
those who reaped all the fruits, the honors and emol- 
uments of a state of war without incurring any of 
its hardships. ‘The interests of commerce and the 
rights of the people were in those days of far less 
importance to government rulers than a fancied point 
of honor or the sovereignty of a patch of land. 
England went through long years of warfare and 
bloodshed at the expense of most of the debt which 
now crushes her people into the dust, because her 
minister could not find it in his heart to fulfil the 
terms of the treaty of Amiens into which he had 
solemnly entered, and which stipulated that Eng- 
lish troops should evacuate the Island of Malta. 
He could not bring himself to surrender that rock 
which did not belong to him, and as a consequence, 
after twelve years of war, the people have for thirty 
years yroaned under the annual payment of 
$ 150,000,000 for the interest on the debt created 
to carry on that war, and the debt is still asx large 
as ever. Notwithstanding that debt, commerce has 
continued to grow, and the industrial interests have 
annually gained upon the aristocratic power of the 
nobles. The result is, that they will no longer suf- 
fer war. 

During that old period of arrogant pretensions, 
England laid claim to the Oregon, and refused to 
settle it on equitable principles. She adhered to 
her grasping policy in negotiation down to 1846, 
and then consented to take that which she always 
had refused, because her commercial interests 
overpowered the arrogance of her aristocracy. She 
consented to take, in June, 1846, the same quantit 


; of land that her minister, Mr. Packenham, decl ; 


in August, 1845, to be inconsistent with ‘ fairness 
and equity.’’ Thirty years ago, she could not, 
with safety to herself, have receded so palpably 
from her pretensions, in the face of Europe, # mond 
avowedly from fear of a war. She can do so now, 
because the commercial interest of Europe has ad- 









vanced in almost as great a ratio, and the people 
appreciate the importance of peace. They are 
aware that it is only in time of peace that the peo- 
ple become strong and the government weak :— 
that an occasional war is necessary to produce a 
new fusion of military feudalism in society, to en- 
hance the dependents on government patronage, 
and to diminish that private wealth which forms the 
strength of and will ultimately enfranchise the 
people. 
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Tue next step in the emancipation of the people 
of Europe, will be on the death of Louis Philippe or 
Prince Metternich, one or both. ‘The rare sagacity 
of these two chiefs has hitherto sufficed to retard 
the progress of popular rights, and their demise 
will be the signal for a mighty effort throughout 
Germany and France, to recover into the hands of 
the people those rights of which they have been so 
long deprived. The result is inevitable, and the 
train may be fired at any moment. The consequen- 
ces none can foresee, and all governments are wise- 
ly preparing for the end. It must be a great strug- 
gle of the people of all countries for their rights, 
and the operation of railroads and increasing com- 
merce are yearly uniting the people of Europe in 
mutual interests. A popular movement in one na- 
tion will be responded to by the people of all. The 
existence of despotism in one government cannot 
survive its extermination in another, and the liber- 
ties of Poland may be restored in the general eman- 
cipation of all from monarchical rule. To excite an 
international war and promote national antipathies 
will be the policy of royalists, but each year evin- 
ces an increase of international sympathies, and the 
union of the masses against oppressors. 


In the chambers of Baden-Baden a motion was 
agreed to. inviting the government to bring under the 
notice of the German diet the vast extent to which 
emigration to America is being carried. Last year 
the number of emigrants was 62,000, or 800 more 
than in the preceding year, and it was increasing 
every month. The emigrants of last year formed not 
less than one five-hundredth part of the whole popu- 
lation of Germany. Such a draft from our people 
is felt, especially as Germany is not thickly popu- 
lated like England. One half of the emigrants, it 
is not too much to say, are imposed upon by knav- 
ish emigration agents, and by fellows who persuade 
them to sell their little properties (when they have 
any) for less than their value. 


Tue correspondent of the European Times says : 
** One or two of the journals have expressed great 
mortification at seeing such vast numbers of Swiss 
and Germans wend their way to the United States, 
instead of to Algiers, where they think the chances 
of getting richer are better. But, unfortunately, 
they overlook one thing, and that is, that Algiers 
is governed by the iron hand of military tyranny, 
while in the United States, there is freedom. Some 
little pamphlets have lately been put forth in Paris, 
strongly recommending emigration to the United 
States, and telling most marvellous tales of the for- 
tunes to be gained there by everybody. I have 
also seen a pamphlet in Gamneay to the same 
effect ; but adding that the number of Germans in 
America is so great as to be already almost equal 
to the native-born Americans, and that not only do 
the Germans keep up their distinct nationality, 











speak their own language, and employ it in public 
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documents, but that, in the course of a few years, 
they will be sufficiently strong to effect a separa- 
tion from the Anglo-Saxon States, and establish an 
independent German nation on the American conti- 
nent. What likelihood there may be of such an 
event I am not able to say; but I can tell your 
readers, on the authority of a German gentleman 
who has the means of knowing, that it counts for a 
great deal—more, perhaps, than would readily be 
believed—in the estimation of the thousands of Ger- 
mans who quit their beloved ‘ Vaterland’ for the 
New World.”’ 

Jewish Emicrants to America.—The Orient 
has the following from Ellwangen, May 11:—*“ A 
large and peculiar troop of emigrants to America 
passed here this day. The whole company con- 
sisted of Jews from the neighboring town of Ober- 
dorf. The poverty which charocterizes the appear- 
ance of German emigrants for America was happi- 
ly not perceptible in this instance. On the contrary, 
affluence appeared to pervade their ranks. Ele- 
gant omnibusses conveyed the parties to the place 
of embarkation, and all were dressed, particularly 
the handsome Jewish girls, who formed no mean 
part of the company. ‘The whole had a gay 
and cheerful appearance. The company carries 
with them a ‘Sepher Tora,’ (scroll of the law,) 
which they had solemnly dedicated in the syna- 
gogue of Oberdorf previous to their departure. The 
emigrants follow their relations and friends, who 
had preceded them several years, and encouraged 
them to seek the well beloved land of North Amer- 
ica, where they are not, as in most German states, 
deprived of their natural rights and privileges as 
citizens, on account of adhering to the faith of their 
ancestors.’’ 


EmicGraTion «nto Virerra.—The emigration 
from western New York and the New England 
states into the northern part of Virginia is very 
large. Fairfax county is coming fast into the pos- 
session of settlers like these. Other portions of the 
state are also likely to be rescued in a similar man- 
ner. ‘It is a singular spectacle,”’ says the Rich- 
mond Republican, ‘‘ which Virginia now presents ; 
the departure of her own sons to other lands, and 
the immigration into her borders of citizens from 
other states. For years has she been drained of 
the flower of her youthful population, leaving their 

lace to be supplied by men who seem to place a 
higher value upon the advantages which they have 
sucrendered.’’ In due time, no doubt, Virginia 
will awaken to the perception of the main causes 
of her premature decrepitude. The western por- 
tion of the state will show something by its exam- 
ple, by and by, of the true sources of a common- 
wealth’s prosperity. Gov. MeDowell’s messages 
have some useful references on this subject, with 


ner. The Gazette admits that they were not satis- 
fied, and that ‘ distant kindred’? were separated. 
The Spectator speaks of it in the following terms : 

** Yesterday there was witnessed in the yard at 
government house a scene disgraceful to a free 
country—-a scene bearing a striking resemblance to 
what is witnessed in a professed slave market. The 
Indian immigrants, by the Lord William Bentinck, 
from Madras, and the Cadet, from Caleutia, 
amounting to 453, were distributed gratis to the 
favorite applicants by the immigration agent gen- 
eral, in pure Baltimore or Cuban style. Tn appor- 
tioning to the planters the respective numbers 
applied for, no regard whatever was paid to the 
ties of family or friendship. Wives were separated 
from their husbands, and children from their pa- 
rents. While being thus meted out as mules, if a 
husband rushed towards his wife, or vice versa, or 
a mother to the lot containing her sons, the poor 
affectionate creatures were rudely pushed back in 
the most brutal and unfeeling manner by that 
amalgamation of inhumanity and self-conceit, the 
immigration agent general. Shall such things be 
tolerated in Trinidad in 1846 ?”’ 

Demerara.—The following paragraphs, from 
Emery’s Journal, are worthy of perusal : 

** Most people in this quarter anticipate, as a 
now inevitable event, the outbreak of a war with 
the United States. The feelings consequent on 
such an expectation are of avery gloomy kind. 
Not that a foreign invasion appears to be the most 
serious ill that could befall us. A permanent oc- 
eupation of the province by a hostile force is im- 
probable. But it has been the policy of our rulers 
to discountenance the cultivation of every product 
of the soil except sugar and its kindred staples. 
Peace and high prices at home enable us to buy 
food from America. The results of a fall in prices 
or a war must be obvious. Moreover, our rulers 
centemplate that, of a public revenue of $820,000, 
$ 290,000 shall be raised by a tax on imports. <A 
war would cut off this branch at once. 

’ The scarcity of money continues to prevail to a 
degree not paralleled in the recollection of any- 
body. 

**So many coolies, half naked, seabby, famishing, 
helpless from ignorance, and overrun with vermin, 
infest the highways of the metropolis ; the authori- 
ties have hounded on them the police, who drive 
them into the lock-up house, (surely an illegal act.) 
and the planters cry out for permission to conclude 
contracts of indenture, that is, with beguiled stran- 
gers, who cannot comprehend the signification 
thereof. That some coolies are doing well, is un- 
deniable. But, as we have paid for the introduc- 
tion of all, and are bound to reéxport all, at the end 
of five years, at our own cost, every hour of cooley 
vagrancy aggravates the loss of our foolish specula- 
; 9 


facts and statistics which speak a very plain lan-| gion 


guage of their own. 


Wesr-Inp1a Immicration.—By the Zulette, at 
Norfolk, we have full files of West India papers, 
from which are gathered the following items rela- 
tive to the much spoken of Coolie immigration to 
the British colonies. — United States Gazette. 

Trinidad.--The Gazette announces the arrival 
of another batch of immigrants, from Madras and 
Calcutta, amounting, in the whole, to 353. The 
Madras people, the editor states, are a fine, athletic 
set, superior, as a whole, to any that had as yet ar- 
rived. ‘The distribution of these immigrants seems 
to have been conducted in a very discreditable man- 





Eart Darntuey felt the venom of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s wit in the house of lords, where he had 
been making a wearisome oration on the never-end- 
ing theme, the wrongs of Ireland. He had ex- 
cited a contagious drowsiness in the house, which 
extended to himself, and was stopped in the midst 
of a parenthetical sentence by the necessity of 
making a hearty yawn. ‘* There ’s some sense in 
that, however,”’ growled the impatient judge, with 
a derisive gravity, whose influence not even the 


bench of bishops could resist. 
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A coop specimen of pungent humor, not a] 
ways observant of time or place, is given by Lord | 
Eldon Upon one of the royal marriages, there | 
being much talking during the ceremony, in one | 
corner of the drawing-room, Lord Ellenborough 
exclaimed, ‘* Be silent in that corner of the room, 
or you shall be married yourselves.” 


Tue Ecyptian Pea.—Several years ago, Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson found a vase and an Egyptian 
sarcophagus, 2,844 years old, in a 7 pit, 
which he subsequently presented to the British 
Museum. On examination, the vase was found to 
contain a few grains of wheat, a few peas, and 
other decomposed matter, supposed to have been 
originally similar substances, Three of the peas 
were presented by P. J. Pettigrew, Esq., to Mr. 
W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, who, 
on the 4th of June, 1844, planted them in a com- 
post resembling the alluvial soil of the Nile. They 
were placed in a forcing frame, and in exactly one 
month he was most agreeably surprised by the 
sprouting of one of them. The product was nine- 
teen pods, from which fifty-five peas were pre- 
served. Some of these were planted on the 23d 
of April, 1845, and some on the 4th of June, in 
the open air, and in a similar compost, and all 
were soon in a most flourishing condition, pro- 
ducing quite a plentiful crop of seed. The Egyp- 
tian pea is very prolific, producing from seventy to 
one hundred pods. The tree grows similarly to 
a dwarf grape vine, about three feet in height, and 
has many stems, two or three mother stems gene- 
rally springing from the parent stalk.— Britannia. 


Paris Acapemy or Scrences.—July 13.—A 
paper was read by M. Séguier on the construction 
of railroads. M. Séguier is an advocate for rail- 
road travelling ; and is of opinion that a very much 
greater rate of speed than that which is now 
attained could be adopted with perfect safety, if 
proper care and skill were taken in the construction 
of the roads and of the material, and due skill and 
attention manifested by the persons employed. 
He thinks, however, that any rate of speed how- 
ever small, is dangerous, when all the conditions 





of safety are overlooked. He indignantly notices 


the indifference to human life in the construction | 


of railroads on the border of precipices without 
parapets—in the mode of making tunnels and via- 
ducts—in that of laying down the rails, &c. He 
suggests many improvements—and particularly one 
to which he attaches great importance. He rec- 
ommends a middle rail with a centre wheel for the 
locomotive ; by which means the weight would 
have an equal bearing, instead of throwing it all on 
the sides, and thus rendering a déraillement almost 
inevitable in the event of any sudden shock.— 
MM. Bouchardat and Sandras completed their 
series of communications on the digestion of food, 
by an article on the effect of alcoholic liquids. 

hey state that these liquids do not undergo in the 
apparatus of digestion any other change than that 
of being weakened by the gastric juice and mucus, 
the saliva, and the other liquids which may be 
present. The absorption of alcoholic liquids is ef- 
fected by the orifices of the veins. It is particu- 
larly in the stomach that this takes place, when 
these liquids are taken in excess or mixed with 
sugar. The absorption, however, may be con- 
tinued throughout the intestines. ‘The chyliferous 
vessels perform no part in this absorption. Spirit- 





uous liquors, when introduced into the circulation, 


are not eliminated by any of the secretory organs ; 
a small portion only is evaporated by the !ungs. 
If the quantity taken be very great, the arterial 
blood preserves the color of venous blood, and 
aleohol may induce apoplexy. Alcohol, under the 
influence of oxygen, incessantly introduced into the 
system by the respiration, may be immediately 
converted into water and carbonic acid, but in 
many cases ascetic acid has been obtained.—A 
paper was received from M. Lassaigne on the air 
of crowded rooms. The author proves that the 
carbonic acid is found in the entire mass of air in 
the room—and that the partial admission of fresh 
air will not suffice fur the purposes of health.— 
Atheneum. 


Suprty or Water to Rome anp Lonpon.— 
A correspondent of the Mechanics’ Magazine has 
the following speculations on the relative supplies 
of this important agent of health and comfort to 
modern London and ancient Rome :—* The prob- 
able supply to the 1,000,000 inhabitants of which 

me could at one time boast, amounted to 
50,000,000 cubic feet—being equal to about 50 
cubic feet for each individual. This is probably 
20 times the quantity which London now receives 
for each of its inhabitants—a fact which goes far 
to justify the application of the disgraceful term 
‘bathless’ to this the largest, the most opulent, 
and the most powerful city in the world. How 
miserably insignificant do our water-works appear, 
and how trifling the supply they furnish to this 
mighty city of more than 2,000,000 when contrast- 
ed with the immense flood of pure water poured 
into old Rome by her gigantic aqueducts! And 
how disereditable the difference between the two 
capitals, when we reflect on the far superior re- 
sources which modern science has placed at her 
command, and on the well known fact, that, through 
the happy constitution of the strata on which Lon- 
don stands, she has at her command—requiring as 
it were, but the smiting of the rock, to make them 
gush forth—boundless supplies of the purest pos- 
sible water !’’— Atheneum. 


Partian Destruction or Tue Hippoprome at 
Panis.—A terrible fire broke out at the Hippo- 
drome about three o’clock on Monday morning, 
and reduced to ashes a portion of that building. 
The guardian perceiving that considerable smoke 
issued from the side of the stabling, immediately 
gave the alarm, and the most prompt assistance 
was immediately organized: but every effort was 
unavailing to save the building, and part of it was 
totally destroyed. The fire unfortunately broke 
out in the most valaable part of the edifice, where 
were situate the stables, the hay and corn lofts, as 
well as the dressing rooms. The halters of the 
horses were immediately cut, and the frightened 
stud were seen to gallop in every direction, some 
towards Paris, others towards the wood of Boulogne. 
The sight was a most extraordinary one, and those 
who witnessed above a hundred horses, with their 
manes erect and their nostrils dilated, flying in all 
directions, might have imagined they witnessed a 
real Barbary chase. The cries of the monkeys 
were truly frightful, and some difficulty occurred 
in saving them. Every one endeavored to catch 
them, and a large ape in particular was caught with 
considerable trouble, the animal preventing every 
one approaching him by throwing stones, chairs, 
everything in his reach at the persons who attempt- 
ed to seize hold of him.— Examiner. 
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Revivau or Jonanna Souricotism.—For some 
time past, the most active exertions have been made 
by the surviving followers of Johanna Southcote, 
and several rooms, termed chapels, been opened at 
various parts of town; and numerous preachers, 
chiefly females, hold forth every Sabbath on Ken- 
nington Common and other public places, intimat- 
ing the near approach of the only true Shiloh. 


Disappearance or A Lake—It is announced, 
from Inspruck, that the inhabitants of the valley of 
Oetzthel, in the Tyrol, have just been witnesses of 
an extraordinary event ; not claiming, however, the 
character of a phenomenon—inasmuch as the cause 
is apparent, and of the most ordinary kind. The 
waters of the lake of Vernagther have suddenly 
disappeared ; having flowed out, in a single night, 
through a large opening broken through the bottom 
of their basin. 


Tue Nive.—Mr. Nasmyth, the eminent en- 
gineer is constructing two of the powerful machines 
invented by him for driving piles, and which are to 
be employed in the great works at present in pro- 
gress, by order of Mehemet Ali, for damming up 
the Nile, and rendering the irrigation of Lower 
Egypt ina great measure independent of the annual 
rising and overflowing of that river. 


In the House of Commons, on the 9th of July, a 
somewhat curious petition was presented, of which 
the following notice is given :— 

Mr. 'T. Duncombe presented a petition from 
Charles Augustus Frederick, Duke of Brunswick. 
The petitioner said he claimed the protection of 
that house because he had not been able to obtain 
justice in the courts of law; that on his father’s 
death he became possessed of immense wealth ; 
that at that period the Prince Regent, afterward 
George the Fourth, was appointed his guardian ; 
that at the age of eighteen, when, according to the 
laws of the Duchy of Brunswick, he attained his 
majority, he claimed possession of his privileges and 
fortune, which claim was refused; that when he 
attained the age of twenty-one, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was then viceroy of Hanover, was 
appointed his guardian ; that a revolution afterward 
took place, and the then reigning Duke of Bruns- 
wick was deprived of his crown, and also of his pri- 
vate fortune ; that in nearly all revolutions it had 
been customary to allow the deposed prince to retain 
his private possessions ; that the crown of Brunswick 
is now held by the King of Hanover, who is self- 
styled ‘* curator,’’ contrary to all law and usage ; 
that the petitioner has made various attempts to 
obtain redress, all of which had failed; and that it 
had been stated, in accounting for the revenues of 
the duchy, that £100,000 a year is remitted to this 
country for the support of the petitioner, who denies 
having received a single shilling. ‘The petitioner 
not only prayed for inquiry on his own account, but 
because there were certain allegations made, affect- 
ing the character of some portions of the royal fam- 
ily of England. The hon. member moved that the 
petition should be printed with the votes, and gave 
notice that he would, to-morrow, call the attention 
of the house to the subject. 


Tue burial-ground of Santa Maria in Mexico is 
the most beautiful of the kind 1 have ever seen— 
and it is really not a misapplication of the term 
beautiful, to apply it to a grave-yard such as this. 
It is 4 space of ground of some eight or ten acres, 
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enclosed with a stone wall, about fifteen feet high 
and ten thick. This wall serves the double purpose 
of enclosing the ground and as a place to deposit 
the dead. Little niches are made in it large 
enough to receive a coffin, like the pigeon-holes in 
a desk. 

The whole area, is Jaid off in gravel walks and 
bordered with flowers and shrubbery, and beautiful] 
marble tombs all over it. Lamps are always kept 
burning at night, and altogether I have never seen 
any other last resting-place which had so little gloom 
about it. 

The lower classes are buried in other places and 
without coffins ; they are carried to the grave on 
rude litters, but the children and women generally 
on beds made of roses and other flowers. 4 

The wife of General Canalizo died whilst he was 
President ad interim, during the absence of Santa 
Anna. She was embalmed and had a pair of glass 
eyes inserted, and lay in state for several days, 
gorgeously dressed and glittering in jewels; every 
one was admitted to the great chamber of the pal- 
ace where the body was exposed. It was a most 
revolting spectacle, and all the more so to those 
who knew the modest, gentle and unostentatious 
character of that very uncommon woman. She 
seemed to be unconscious of the great dignity of the 
situation to which her husband had been elevated, 
and spent her whole life in acts of charity and 
benevolence, and was singularly averse to all sorts 
of ostentation and parade.— Recollections of Mexico. 


Captain Parry was once asked, at a dinner 
party where the veteran joker was present, what 
he and his crew had lived upon when they were 
frozen on the Polar Sea. Parry said they lived 
upon the seals. ‘* And very good living too,” ex- 
claimed Lord Erskine, ‘if you keep them long 
enough.’ ”’ 


Tue Lanp Ram, or Corn Crake, a Ventai- 
oquist.—We cannot write of the land rail, before 
dinner, without a certain exudation from the palate. 
This fat little bird must not be confounded with the 
water rail: besides that its bill is much shorter, it 
is much more timorous ; indeed, so much so, as to 
be almost invisible but to the most persevering 
pointer and sportsman ; and it is made se strong in 
the lower limbs, by the length of the leg, shank, 
and toes, that its rapidity of motion appears next to 
miraculous. What need of wings at all to a crea- 
ture, considering its proportions, with such an 
enormous capacity of stretch. ‘Talk of seven-league 
boots, indeed! You must drop the simile, and 
think of the railroad car. It is named corn crake, 
from its noise, or call, ‘* Creke, creke, creke,”’ 
which may be heard ‘‘ now here, now there, now 
everywhere, and now nowhere ;"’ and wherefore ' 
Simply, that the bird is an uneducated ventriloquist, 
and deceives you into the belief that he is at any 
spot the farthest from the actual one. In many 
respects its habits are similar to those of the water 
rail; for, though the first seeks the thick grass 
meadows and moist and sheltered vales, yet are its 
preferences chiefly aquatic, taking to osier-beds. 
young grass, or grain in moist places, and low-lying 
districts, before any others. Here he will choose 
his position, uttering his ‘‘ creke’’ from a clod of 
earth, and you shall be running on one side and the 
other, and ever so far away after his call, which 
possesses all the modulations of distance.— Craven's 
Recreations in Shooting. 





